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SOME ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
LOUISIANA. 
BY LIEUT, JOHN THOMAS, OF THE ROYAL 
MENT OF ARTILLERY. 


REGI- 


As I had frequent Opportunitys for the space 
of three Years to make my Observations on 
French Louisiana in North America some of the 
Particulars are as Follows— 

New Orleans, the Capital, is situated about the 


Center of the Island; on the Banks of the Missis- | 


sippi on the East side of that River. Notwith- 
standing French and Spanish oppression, the 


‘Town is in a flourishing state sending forth In- | 
dian Traders into all the Interior Parts of British 


America to the source of the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Wabash &e interspersing themselves among Va- 
rious Savage Nations, 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erio, Ontario &c and 
have a Communication so far as Cannada, Satu- 
rating the Savages with the Notions and Exten- 
sive Power of their King and his good Intentions 
towards them, but from what Political View 
Time may Discover. 

The Land on both Sides the Mississippi, from 
the Entrance or mouth of the River belongs to 
tlhe French for the space of seventy Leagues by 
which means, New Orleans may with Propriety 
be Called a Key not only to an Extensive, but 
one of the most Delightfull Country’s in the Uni- 
verse, and except a Particular Scheme takes 
place Concerning the Savages I am thoroughly 
Convinced, that so long as the French remain in 
Possession of that Country that Various Nations 
of Indians, will not be firmly attached to the 
English Interest give them what they please, as 
to presents, &c., and if any should be issu’d to 
these Savages, for the future it should be per- 
formed by a Commissary appointed for the Dis- 
trict of the Mississippi only, three Year’s experi- 
ence having Convinced me of the inconveniency 
attending, the Great Distance from Charles 
Town, South Carolina, it being the place of Res- 
idence of the Superintendant of Indian Affairs, 
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who gives Orders and Directions to the Deputy 
Superintendents in His Southern District of 
North America; at present no Deputy or Com- 
missary is appointed for the Mississippi but if one 
was ordered there, the service must suffer, if he’s 
oblig’d to wait many Months, perhaps the best 
part of a year for his Orders, and Directions from 
Charles Town which I Experienced not from any 
Neglect, but from the Intercate Navigation and 
the few Oppertunitys of forwarding Letters; As 
that Town has no Trade to New Orleans. 

If the Town of New Orleans, was in the Eng- 
lish Possession; it would be impossible for the 
Indians to be supplyed, with any Kind of Goods 
except from a British Markett, Neither would it 
be practicable for an Enemy (from the Sea) to 
recover the Place, as a handfull of Troops would 
be a sufficient for its Defence: The Country is a 
a fat and Fertile Tract of Land gain’d in the Gulf 
of Mexico upwards of Sixty Leagues almost Sur- 
rounded by the Sea, Lakes, and Swamps, and on 
Each Side of the Mississippi the Ground has a 
Gradual Descent, to the Swamps, Lakes and Sea, 
| which is Convenient for the Inhabitants as they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| may with Ease Cutt the Banks of the River for 
Sawmills and other purposes as the water may be 
| turned in any Direction. 

| The Floods from the North, Come rushing on 
jin the Spring of the Year, and continue about 
| Four Months, and are prevented from overflow- 
ing the adjacent Country: By a Bank of Earth 
thrown up for that purpose, whatever water 
Passes over the Banks or thro’ outletts never re- 
turn to its former Bed or Channel, but is Disem- 
bogued from the East and West Side into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Deep Stream of this Pleas- 
ant River glides on in Smooth Silence, with great 
Rapidity: by means of the Torrent Battoes, or 
Vessels Passing up are oblig’d to keep so near the 
Banks as Possible: So that if Battery’s of Canon 
was Placed near the River Especially at the 
Angles, no Ship or Battoe, could Pass; or bring 
her Guns to Bear, by means of a strong Serpentine 
Stream, and its Depth. Warping is the Proper 
Method to pass certain points or Crescents ot 
Land which I Think cannot be Performed Close 
under the Enemies’ Heavy Ordnance, Besides no 
river on Earth can be better Calculated for send- 
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ing Rafts of Fire Down the Stream to destroy the 
Enemies Shipping. 

The Englishman’s Turn is about Six Miles be- 
low the Town of New Orleans, there the River 
takes almost a Circular Course, both Sides have 
already been fortified with Heavy Cannon Lately 
Dismantled. If Battery’s should at any Time be 
Erected at that Place, No Ships in my Opinion 
would be able to pass them or Troops on the 
Land as impassable Swamps, are Close in rear to 
these Batterys: However in the First Place the 
Balise or the Entrance, of the River must be 
Passed. and Individuals may talk as they Please, 
but as for my own Part Iam of Opinion that if 
Proper precautions were taken by the Troops 
and Inhabitants, that an Enemy would be much 
embarrass’d in the Enterprize and not Succeed 
in the Attempt against a Tolerable Resistance, 
for it is to be observ’d that Merchant Ships are 
oblig’d to Lighten, and Send their Goods about 





Two Miles up the River; the only Swampy Spot | 
for that Purpose, this I experienced as the Cap- 
tain of his Majesty’s Sloop of war Nautilius, was | 
under the necessity of Staveing the Water Cask | 
and send her Guns, and other Articles &c. on | 
Board a Small Sloop of Ordnance Stores which I 
Commanded Being an Officer of Artillery on 
Board the same—Suppose a Battery was Erected | 
on the said Spott, or Piles Drove for the Purpose | 
it must have great Effect, upon Ships without | 
Guns, or Boats full of Men passing within Point | 
Blank Shot, in a situation not possible to Land; 
as both Sides of the River is a Continued Swamp 

for the space of several Leagues—I have already | 
observ’d that the Banks further up the aforesaid | 
River may in a short Time be fortify’d to prevent | 
Ships from Passing, but if the Country in General, 

was to remain in the same Defenceless Situation | 
as in Jannary 1768: The Town of New Orleans 

would be an Easy acquisition, By an Approach | 
that might be made. The Town is a neat Stac- 
cado, about Two Miles and half in Circumference 
containing about Four Thousand Souls (Includ- 
ing the Invirons at least Ten Thousand) Without 
Platforms or Canon mounted for Service and | 
nbont Three Hundred yards of the West Curtain 
has lately been taken Down. 

Two Miles from the Town there is a Creek | 
about four Miles in Length, which has a Com- 
munication to Mobille and Pensacola, thro Lake 
Ponchartrain, Between the Lake and Greek, | 
There is a Small Fort Erected on an Artificial 
Bed of Earth which Commands the Entrance, 
that will admit Small Craft ouly to Pass this very 
Narrow Lagune or Creek, Both sides of the same 
is a Swamp, as is the skirts of the whole Country 
for the Space of Eighty Leagues, as already men- | 


tioned, Bordering on the Lakes and Sea on each | 





side of the Mississippi, which might Prevent a| 
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Body of Troops from Marching to the Town Es 
pecially as a Number of Sloops or Boats, to pass 
the Lakes must be Built at Mobille or Pensacola, 
where the lowest Wages for Ship Carpenters is 
two Dollars p' Day and as it would take some 
Considerable Time to Compleat them the Enemy 
being so near must know the design and have 
Time enough to throw up Works at proper Places 
and Collect or assemble, their Forces to defend 
the same. 

If the Town was to be attacked, an Expedition 
ordered Down the River Ohio I think would be 
the safest, and best attended with much less Ex- 
pence, I Grant that the Banks of the Mississippi 
commands Vessells and Battoes Beating against 
the stream but I ain certain that Troops coming 
down the same, may take or pass any Battery 


| they please if Conducted by any Person acquaint- 


ed with that Country as otherwise the Battoes 
may fall down with the Current on a Fort or 
Battery that would Gall them very much, as to 
Depth of Water a first Rate Man of War may 


| with Ease fall Down the stream, from the River 


Ohio so far as the Bar or said Balise. The Fort 
to pass down the River at present on the West 


| side from the Ohio is that of Arkansas Natchezs 


and Point Coupee, on the East side a Fort on 
the Banks of Ibberville (near to that of Fort 
(Bute and a sinall Fort at the German Plan- 
tations all of them Staccado’s of little or no 
Consequence. 

The Number of Troops for the conquest of 
New Orleans my Superiors undoubtedly would 
be the best Judge. But if I may give my Opin- 
ions as an Officer from any Particular Observa- 
tions, I think Fifteen Hundred well disciplined 
Troops and Two hundred faithfall Indians (which 
may be Procured) would be sufficient to conquer 
all Louisiania, the Ordnance I would recommend 
is Light Field Canon, and Eight Inch Howitzers. 
I know a nation of Indians that I would Engage 


|to bring over to the English Interest, they are 


not Inferior to the Warlike Chickasaws either in 
Number or Valour. I had the management of 
Indian Affairs on the Mississippi near three years. 
Tho a French Officer was order’d to receive my 
Salary Earn’d at the Hazzard of my Life I have 
Particular Reasons for mentioning my Notions of 
the Savages, as I am well convinced that if Proper 
methods was taken, that a strong Barrier might 


|be formed not only to prevent the French or 
| Spaniards from sending Troops up that River to 
| Commence Hostility’s but as a Check to the Sav- 


ages in their Interest.—The Two hundred Indians 
I would Chuse to have employ’d on an Expedi- 
tion to New Orleans is not from the Nations. 
1 Propose to be adopted But those Indians I 
inean should in my Opinion be marcl’d over 


| Land to the Natchezs and their wait for the little 
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Army from Fort Pitt as the Savages ee snbsist 
themselves by Hunting thro’ the Woods, and at 
that Place Six Weeks Provision For Fifteen hun- 
dred Men at the First Embarkation from Fort 
Pitt, I think would be sufficient as the Troops 
may be at the Nitchezs in three Weeks and from 
thence to New Orleans in three Days where all 
the Country is well stock’d with Indian Corn and 
Plenty of Cattle that cannot be Drove far into 
the Country by means of its Situation among 
Swamps. Where the Savages would not only 
be of use in procuring these Cattle but would 
throw a general Panick throughout the French 
Colony which would answer its desired Ef- 


fect.—The Number of French and Spanish reg. | 


ular Troops in January 1768 did not exceed 
three Hundred Men from the Illinois to the 
Entrance of the River and most of the former 
absent from their Duty On trading Voyages 
&c. The Inhabitants are under most dread- 
full Apprehensions of being under the Spanish 
Yoke and have come to a resolution to Oppose 
the Landing of any Troops from that Nation for | 
the Future...... It is said that Gen' Orely is | 
sail’d from the Havannah with four thousand 
Men in order to bring the French under Proper 
subjections, but if they should continue in the 
saine resolution its my Opinion that the Gen! will 
not succeed in his Expedition for no Country can 
be better situated for its Defence against an Ene- 
my from the Sea. 

The Plantations on both sides of the Mississippi 
are very Good and Pleasantly situated on the 
Banks of its Serpentine Course haveing Orange 
Trees as Avenues to a Number of Houses for the 
Space of near thirty Leagues, and Stragling Hutts 
much farther the whole Country is well stock’d 
with QOattle Horses, Mules, Sheep, Poultry &c. 
the Soil likewise Produces Sugar, Indigo, Cotton 
Tobacco Rice and Indian Corn all in great Per- 
fection and it is my Opinion that the Country 
would Answer extremely well for Breeding Silk 
Worms as the Mulberry Trees are in great abun- 
dance and in the season bear most excellent 
Fruit. 

If New Orleans is to remain in Possession of 
the French or Spaniards I think it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to cut the Banks of the Mis- 
sissippi near the River Ibberville as there is de- 
scent enough to make a free Navigation to 
Mobille and Pensacola as I am certain that such 
an Undertakeing might be Executed if the Chan- 
nel for that Purpose was to be cut in a Proper 
D rection.. If some such Plan does not take Place 





the Indian Traders will of Course carry their 
Peltry (Collected in Various Regions) To New 
Orleans but if the said Channel was cut it would 
not only be of Service to those Traders in send- 
ing their Goods to a British Markett but would 


be a great Dine agement for p sii rs from Va- 
rious Parts to settle on the Banks of the Missis- 
sippi as they would be able to send the Produce 
of their Farms to Mobille and Pensacola, where 
it would be very acceptable: Suppose some Fam- 
ilies arrive at either Place they would have Thirty 
or Forty Leagues, By sea to the Balise or En- 
trance of the Mississippi, after that the Passago 
is often so Tedious as to require three Weeks or a 
Month to New Orleans where they must Pur- 
chase or Hire a Boat or Battoe to take them to 
the Ibberville it being the nearest English Ground, 
about Seventy Leagues up the River, this I pre- 
sume would be too Expensive for New Settlers. 
If the said Channel was cut there would be an 
easy Communication thro the Lakes from Mobille 
to Ibberville, and I should not in the least be sur- 


| priz’d if the whole Torrent of the Mississippi was 


to Pass that Way as the soil of the Country is 
accumulated from Oo’z and is of a slimy substance 
without the least Obstruction of Riseing Ground 
Pebbles, or Stones of the smallest Seize. It is 
well known this River chang’d its Channel, at 
Point Coupee by meer Accident as two or three 
Men comeing Down the River in a Cannoe stopt 
at a Place where a small stream passed over its 
Banks in order to Proceed down the same a 
shorter Way; but as the Entrance of this little 
outlett was Choak’d up by Logs of Wood or some 
other obstruction these men fell to Work, and 
soon Clear’d Enough for the Cannoe to Pass after 
that the Current had such effect that the Missis- 
sippi forced its Channel thro that very Place and 
continues its Course to this Day the old Bed of 
the River Remaining a Piece of stagnated Water 
with the Plantations still Keeped in Repair on 
the Banks thereof I am strongly of Opinion that 
if New Orleans was in Possession of the English 
that it would be absolutely necessary to cut a 
Channel for a Navigation from Ibberville to Mo- 
bille but not by throwing a greater Quantity of 
Water into that Ditch (commonly call’d the River 

Ibberville) which is only fill’d when the Floods 
come ae from the North at which time 
only New Orleans is an Is land; for the sarface of 
the Mississippi i is at least Twelve Feet lower than 
the Bed of Ibberville in the Winter which is 
chang’d as I have already observ’d by the Swell 
of the Great River which mounts to the Height 
of Twenty Five Feet Perpendicular. 

Fort Panmure at the Natchezs is about Fifty 
Leagues above the Ibberville situated on a com- 
inanding Hill in a most Delightfull Country from 
which the Prospect is extensive and Charming 
to the Eye to see a Number of Hillocks and Fer- 
tile Valleys covered with strawberrys so as to 
make the Country seem as if it were lined with 
Crimson with little Clumps of Trees agreeably 
Intermixed thro the Land there you behold the 
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Buffalo, Surly Bear and Rambling Deer stragling 
thro the Dainty Grass which harbours Plenty of 
Game, such as Pheasants Partridges Hares Wild 
Turkeys &c (But the adjacent Woods are far 
from being free from Carnivorous Animals) and to 
Compleat the Pleasing Prospect the Beautifull 
River Glides thro the Country in a Serpentine 
Course so as to be seen from the same Spot at 
different Places as it winds Round the Orescents 
or Points of Land the Spectator in pleasing Con- 
templation sees nothing wanting to Compleat the 
whole But Towns and Villages to render the same 
an improved Paradise. It is in general allow’d 
by the English and French Gentlemen that are 
acquainted with the Country that no Part of Eu- 
rope is more Pleasant as to its Situation or fruit- 
fulness of Soil: however the Fort is abandon’d 
but if any should be erect’d, for the Protection of 
the Planters, I think it should be fix’d further up 
the River, for obvious reasons. 

As to the Post of Ibberville three years expe- 
rience convine’d me that no object was there to 
attract the Sight, to any amuseing View, Even 
Debarr’d from the comforts of a Rural Life, our 
Hand Spikes, and Arms indeed were often han- 


dled by Savage Alarums & the occupied Spot of 


Ground was about four Acres cover’d with Large 
Trees Thrown Down crossing each other and the 
skirts of the same surrounded with Lofty Trees 
whose Intervals are fill’d up with impregnable 
Canes that intercept the faning Breeze when ex- 
posed to the scorching Heat of the Sun and the 
Burning stings of tormenting Insects confin’d 
within the narrow Bounds or wrapp’d up in 
Hutts very insufficient for any Season of the 
Year as other Officers, was frequently reliev'’d it 
may naturally be ask’d how, I come to remain 
so long in the Woods, the obvious Answer for 
Good of the Service, as an Artillery Officer act- 
ing in a civil as well as military Capacity: as it 
was the Case I appeal if my Salary, or Pay dont 
and ought to take Place accordingly at least I 
hope the Humane and Benevolent Reader will 
think my Claim to be Just and reasonable. 

The Fort at Pensacola I rust beg leave to take 
Notice that it is not Tenable neither is it well 
situated or will the Foundation Answer for a 
Proper Fort by which means I think it would be 
needless to Erect one on the Spot it now Stands 
on. The Landlock’d Bay is spacious enought to 
contain a Numerous Fleet of Large Ships that 
may Ride at Anchor in safety with Nineteen or 
twenty feet of Water over the Bar, at the En- 
trance of the Harbour on the left, there is a lofty 
Cliff of Sand, which would answer extreamly 
well for a Fort to be Erect’d and that Guns to 
be fired in Barbe. 

A Fort likewise ought to be fix’d on the other 
Side bearing oblique one from the other on the 














Flat sands of Rose Island, at the Point and I 
think that the Cheapest and best method would 
be to Sink the Platforms, in the Sand, so that 
the muzzle of the Guns should be so near as Con- 
venient Horizontal with High Water Mark with 
merlons in the Intervals. 

As to the Country of Pensacola I cannot in jus- 
tice speak in its favour, by which means I do not 
attempt to Describe the same. If any other of 
my Remarks, on that Florida should be agreable 
or satisfactory to the sensible and Judicious 
Reader, I shall be happy in having taken up the 
Pen upon the Occasion. : 

Joun THomas, 


Lieu'. of the Royal Artillery. 


N. B. As The Government has thrown the 
Expence of the Indian Department on the Prov- 
inces, certain it is, that West Florida, in its Pres- 
ent State of Infancy, cannot afford any thing of 
the Kind. But as a Boundary Province I think 
it ought to be supported in the Expence of a Com- 
missary of Indian affairs, for the Mississippi. 
Likewise the Presents he may Be authorized, to 
Distribute among the Savages, For if the French 
or Spaniards, on the Banks of that Extensive 
River should Play their Political Game with the 
Indians, without some Person in the English Ser- 
vice to Counteract the Effect of such Proceedings, 
the Consequences in all Probality, may be Severely 
Felt in the Remotest Colony’s of British America. 


[The foregoing curious account bears no Cate, 
but was evidently written after January, 1768, a 
date which he mentions, and before the arrival of 
Don Alexander O'Reilly, on the following year; 
for though Thomas alludes to him, he had not yet 
heard of his arrival and his severe measures at 
New Orleans. Our kind correspondent, E. B. 
O'Callaghan, Esq., gives the following note as to 
the services of the writer: 

“John Thomas entered the Royal Artillery, 
January 1, 1759, as lieutenant fire worker; on 
May 1, 1765, was appointed second lieutenant in 
the Ist battalion of that corps; and first lieuten- 
ant, January 1, 1771, in the 4th battalion, which 
in 1775-6 was in America. 

“His name is not in the army list for 1778. 
It is hence inferred that he fell in some of 


the engagements of the American campaign of 
1777." } 


LETTERS OF BRITISH OFFICERS IN 
ICA IN 1776. 

We extract the following Letters from Lady 

Georgiana Cavendish’s recently published “ Me- 

moirs of Admiral Gambier.” The writer of the 


AMER- 
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second refers to the death of the writer of the 
first, at the battle of Germantown: 


Srarron Istanp, August 4, 1776. 

As for my writing you news from this, there 
has nothing as yet happened since my arrival in 
America of any consequence, but what by this 
time you have been fully acquainted with, except 
the arrival of General Clinton from the south- 
ward, where our fleet has suffered a good deal— 
whether by disagreement amongst the land and 
sea Officers or not has not yet transpired; but we 
have burnt one of our frigates on account of her 
being so much shattered ; two hundred men killed 
and wounded, forty of whom were killed on Sir 
P. P.’s quarter-deck, himself wounded in two 
places, and what is still worse, they did not suc- 
ceed in silencing the battery. We are now in ex- 
pectation of attacking the fellows very soon, and 
if [ nay be allowed to judge, there never was an 
army in better spirits nor in better health, two 
very important things for our present business. 
There arrived yesterday several ships, two com- 
panies of the Guards, three of Hessians, and some 
Hlighlanders, so we may expect the whole fleet 
immediately. I imagine the enemy's chief force 
is collected at New York, the more the better; 
it is thought that they mean to burn the town, 
but I hope they won’t be suffered by the people 
of the province to destroy it. Ihave not heard 
trom Lord Lindsay, which I most earnestly wish 
for, but surely they don’t think of coming out to 
America, though iy lord and I[ once talked of it, 
little thinking how near the time was that one of 
us was to go. Pray remember me very particu- 
Jarly to your father, mother, and sister; to the 
Mills’s too, and any other of my old acquaintance. 

And believe me, yours most obliged, 

Marx Antuony Morgan. 

Pray write soon. 
To Wituam Prrt, 

Arlington-street, Picadilly, London. 


PurtLape puta, October 23, 1777. 

My Dear Pirr: This campaign, though it be- 
gan so late in the season, has been the most bril- 
liant one that has been seen in Ameriea, Gen- 
eral Howe, jucging it impossible to carry his | 
troops up the Delaware to Philadelphia, resolved | 
to go round to Chesapeak Bay, and to pass by 
the lower counties of Pennsylvania to that city. 
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the river in three columns, and found the enemy 
posted on the heights, about two miles from the 
river. Notwithstanding seventeen miles fatiguing 
march, they immediately formed and marched on 
to the attack. The rebels stood their ground un- 
til our troops charged them with fixed bayonets, 
upon which they immediately decamped with 
great precipitation, and I fancy that hour would 
have put an end to the Yankee empire, if the 
darkness of the night and the fatigue of our 
troops had not rendered any longer pursuit im- 
possible. General Washington was so alarmed 
that he never stopped to eat or drink till he 
arrived at Philadelphia, towards which our army 
then marched. Upon their approach, Washing- 
ton intended, by sending a party to the other 
side of the Schuylkill River, to have attacked the 
rear of our army; but General Howe receiving 
intelligence of this movement, detached General 
Grey with about two thousand men, who fell 
upon them in the night, and bayoneted three 
hundred and fifty of them in their tents. The 
rest of them ran away to the main army, and 
General Howe passed the Skuylkill with his 
ariny without molestation, and proceeded to Ger- 
man Town. Lord Cornwallis, with about two 
thousand men was detached from the army, and 
took possession of Philadelphia, and about one 
thousand six hundred men were left at Wilming- 
ton with the wounded, 

To the great astonishment of all the world, on 
the 14th of October, the rebel army attacked 
General Ilowe and his camp, and after an obsti- 
nate engagement, beat back the light infantry; 
but upon the line advancing, they retired, with 
the loss of about two thousand men. Our loss 
was about three hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded, General Agnew, Colonel Bird, and 
many brave oflicers fell; among the rest our good 
friend Morgan, who was shot through the body 
as he was leading on the light infantry. He died 
the next day without pain. He was lamented by 
the whole army, of whom he was the darling, 
and by no one more sincerely than myself. [ 
found General Howe at German Town. I brought 
the dispatches to him trom General Clinton, and 
But he 
las so many aid-de-camps that I have nothing to 
do, and have therefore desired to go into the 
light infantry, which is at present the most active 
service, I have not as yet had any answer. 





General Clinton, with ten thousand men, was left 
at New York, and General Burgoyne, with ten | 
thousand more, was on his march from Quebec | 
to Albany. 

This was the situation of the troops when I 
arrived at New York. The rebels made a stand 
near the Brandewyne River, over which our 
army was obliged to pass, Our troops passed 


We cannot quit Philadelphia till our shipping 
comes up to the town, as they have all the bag- 
gage of the army on board, and many other 
necessaries, Without which General Howe cannot 
proceed, The rebels, before they left Philadelphia, 
had laid two chevaux-de-frise across the Delaware, 
and erected two forts to hinder any attempt to 
raise them. The fort which was in the Jerseys, 
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was abandoned on the approach of our troops; 
but the other is situated upon a marshy island, 
and cannot be attacked by land, which makes it 
a very tedious business. We have been cannon- 
ading and cannonaded for these ten days, but 
without doing much hurt on either side. The 
whole fleet, consisting of thirty-six sail of armed 
vessels, lay between the chevaux-de-frise and the 
town, and although they must one day surrender, 
they protract the time as much as possible, as 
they thereby stop the proceedings of the cam- 
paign. 

The moment the fleet gets up to the town, we 
shall attack General Washington, and I make no 
doubt we shall give him a very severe beating. 
With the dispatches I brought an account of the 
victory which General Burgoyne had gained over 
the rebels, who left seven hundred and fifty men 
dead on the field. Lord Rawdon arrived here 
night before last, with the news of the taking of 
Fort Clinton, Fort Montgomery, and Fort Inde- 
pendence. He had made a movement with three 
thousand men towards Albany, to form a junc- 
tion with Burgoyne, and in this way had taken 
these forts. They were all taken by storm, 
though after a very tedious march and an obsti- 
nate defence. I had the ill-luck to lose another 
of my friends in this affair, Count Grabowski, a 
Polish nobleman. I believe you knew him at 
Berlin. He served volunteer, and was shot in six 
places, he was marching up to the works. He 
sent his sword to Lord Rawdon, and desired he 
might know that he died at the head of the Brit- 
ish Grenadiers. 

This may well be called a most unfortunate 
war for us all. Hardly an officer but is now 
lamenting the loss of one of his brave friends; 
and no man can look at the instruments of their 
misfortune without pitying them still more for 
having died by the hands of fellows who have 
hardly the form of men, and whose hearts are 
still more deformed than their figures. The rebel 
army consists of about sixteen thousand, I mean 
under General Washington—about three thous- 
and under Putnam, in the Jerseys, and about six 
thousand under Gates, in Albany. I should sup- 
pose General Howe’s to be at present of about 
twelve thousand men; three thousaud under 
General Clinton, in the Jerseys; and five thous- 
and under Burgoyne. I will give you my ideas 
of our futare proceedings concerning the war in 
another sheet, if I can find time; if not, you must 
form them by looking at the map, which, with 
your good understanding, you will easily do. 

I ain very sorry that I must finish my letter in 
a hurry; but the packet goes out to-night, and I 
have a great deal to do. We have had very bad 
fortune, since I wrote. General Howe detached 
two thousand Ilessians to take possession of Red 
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Bank, which is a post the rebels have lately for- 
tified on the Jersey side of the Delaware. The 
work was so amazingly strong that the Hessians 
could not by any possibility get in, notwithstand- 
ing they behaved with very great spirit. We 
had about five hundred Hessians killed and 
wounded, which is a very considerable loss to 
so sinall an army as General Howe’s. The next 
day, two of our ships, in trying to get near Mud 
Fort, which is situated to defend the chevaux-de- 
frise, ran on shore. The Augusta, of 64 guns, 
took fire by accident, and after burning about 
two hours, blew up with a most terrible explo- 
sion. The Merlin was set fire to by our own men, 
as it was impossible ever to get her off ground, 
Before this accident happened, the rebels sent 
down six fire-ships, but none of them did any 
damage to our fleet. The engagement between 
the row-galleys (a kind of boat with a twenty- 
four-pounder at the bow) and-our shipping, lasted 
three or four hours; and a continual fire was 
kept up between the batteries and the fort. 
Altogether it was the finest scene that can be 
conceived. I wished for you very much to have 
been present. Adieu, my dearest friend. 
Yours, ever affectionately, 
Linpsay, 


Write soon, direct to Berkely Square. The let- 
ter will be sent. 


EARLY OCCURRENCE OF THE 
WASHINGTON. 


I po not know whether it is worth the space 
in your columns, but it may gratify some anti- 
quarian posessor of Irving’s “ Life of Washing- 
ton,” to have an early, perhaps the earliest, au- 
thentic notice of the land in England, from which 
the grandest name in English history is derived. 
In the first volume of the ‘‘Chronicon Monasterii 
de Abingdon,” published in illustration of medix- 
val British History, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, by the British Government, 
I find, at p. 837, the following Charter. 

This grant of the Anglo-Saxon king, it will be 
observed, is about 900 years old, and is curious 
for its form; for the strong impress upon it of 
what are now called the superstitions of that far- 
off age; for the saving clause in favor of the com- 
mon weal, as to repair of bridges and castles, and as 
to military service; for the imprecation launched 
against any violater of the grant; and, finally, for 
the mode of its execution. asa. ds 


NAME OF 


Carta Edgari Regis de Wasingetune. 


Altitrono in eternum regnante. Universis so- 
phiz studium intento mentis conamine sedulo 
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rimantibus liquido patescit quod hujus vite peri- 
culis nimio ingruentibus terrore, recidivi terminis 
cosini appropinquare dinoscitur, ut veridica Christi 
promulgat sententia, qua dicit, “ surget gens contra 
gentem, et regnum adversus regnum,” et reliqua. 

Quamobrem ego Eadgar, totius Brittannie ba- 
sileus, quandain telluris particulain, xxiiij. videli- 
cet cassatos, loco qui celebri et Wasingatune 
nuncupatur onomate, cuidam preesuli, qui ab 
hujusce patria gaosticis noto Atheluuold nun- 
cupatur vocabulo, ob eternam anime mes re- 
munerationem, perpetua largitus sum hereditate ; 
ut vita comite, voti compos possideat, et post 
vite suse terminum, quibuscunque voluerit clero- 
nomis inmunem derelinquat. Sit autem preedic- 
tum rus omni terrene servitutis jugo liberum, 
tritzs exceptis, rata videlicet expeditione, pontis 
arcisve restauratione. 

Si quis igitur hance nostram donationei in aliud 
quam constituimus transferre voluerit, privatus a 
consortio sancte Dei ecclesia wternis baratri in- 
cendiis lugubris jugiter cum Juda Christi prodi- 
tore ejusque complicibus puniatur, si non satis- 
factione emendaverit congrua quod nostrum deli- 
quit decretum. 

His metis preofatum rus hine inde giratur. 

[Then follow the “landgemnwra to Wasinga- 
tuna”—the boundaries, in Anglo-Saxon.] 

Anno Dominico Incarnationis DCOCOLXIII 
scripta est hac carta, his testibus consentientibus 
quorum inferius nomina caraxantur. 

+ Ego Eadgar, rex Anglorum, concessi. 

+ Ego Dunstan, archiepiscopus, corroboravi. 

+ Ego Oscutel, archiepiscopus, confirmavi. 

+ Ego Osulf, episcopus, consolidavi. 

+ Ego Eadelm, episcopus, adquievi. 

+ Ego Alfhere, dux. 


[et guatuor alii duces.] 
+ Ego Bryhtferth, minister. 
[et novem alii ministri. |} 


[For the benefit of our readers we annex a 
translation as nearly literal as possible, though no 
translation can express the curious interlarding 
of Greek then so much affected in Ireland and 
England. The form of the document shows the 
remote origin of the formulas in the Bulls of the 
Popes, and the modes of signatures of Bishops in 
Councils. The taste of the day was for a florid 
style, and even in the signatures there is a reso- 
lute effort not to indulge in any common word or 
use any repetition. It is extremely curious to 
find St. Dunstan’s name here coupled with 
Washington. ] 


King Edgar's Grant of Washington. 


Tue Lorry Turonep REIGNING FOR EVER! — 
To all sedulously pursuing with intent endeavor 





of mind the study of wisdom, it clearly appear- 


eth that the dangers of this life increasing ex- 
ceedingly in terror, the term of a fallen world is 
seen to approach, as the truthful sentence of 
Christ promulgates, where he saith: ‘ Nation 
shall rise against nation and kingdom against 
kingdom,” and the rest. 

Wherefore, I Edgar, monarch of all Britain, 
for the eternal remuneration of my soul, have 
granted by perpetual inheritance, a certain parti- 
cle of land, to wit xxiiij. cassati, in a place which 
is also styled by the celebrated name Wasingatune, 
to a certain chief, who is called by the learned 
gnostics of this country by the known word 
Atheluuold; that while life attends him he may 
possess at his pleasure, and after the term of his 
life may leave it free to whatsoever heirs he 
shall choose. And let the aforesaid land be free 
from every yoke of terrene servitude, three ex- 
cepted, to wit: military service, repair of bridge, 
and castle. 

Should any one therefore wish to transfer this 
our donation to any thing but what we have ap- 
pointed, may he be deprived of the communion of 
the holy Church of God, be justly punished in the 
eternal flames of the lugubrious gulf with Judas 
the betrayer of Christ and his accomplices, if he 
do not by due satisfaction amend what he has 
offended against our decree. 

Let the aforesaid land be henceforth enjoyed 
by these bounds. 

[Then follow “the landgemewra to Wasinga- 
tuna,”—the boundaries, in Anglo-Saxon. ] 

In the year of the Dominical Incarnation 
DCCCCLXIII was this Charter written, these 
witnesses consenting, whose names are inscribed 
below. 

+ I, Eadgar, king of the Angles, have conceded. 

+ I, Dunstan, archbishop, have corroborated. 

+ I, Oscutel, archbishop, have confirmed. 

+ I, Osulf, bishop, have consolidated. 

+ I, Eadelm, bishop, have acquiesced. 

+ I, Alfhere, Duke. 


[and four other dukes.] 
+ 1, Bryhtferth, minister. 
[and nine other ministers.] 


CONTINENTAL MONEY. 
(From an Almanac Published in 1777.) 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE DEVICES ON THE CON- 
TINENTAL BILLS OF CREDIT, WITH OCONJEOTURES 
OF THEIR MEANING. 


An emblematic device, when rightly formed, is 
said to consist of two parts—a body and a mind; 
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neither of which is intelligible without the aid of 
the other. The figure is called the body; the 
motto, the mind. These, that I am about to 
consider, appear formed on that rule, and seem to 
relate to the present struggle between the Colo- 
nies and the parent State, for liberty, property, 
and safety, on the one hand; for absolute power 
and plunder, on the other. 

On one denomination of the bills there is a/| 
figure of a harp, with this motto: Masora Mi- 
NORIBUS CONSONANT—literally, “The greater and | 
smaller ones sound together.” As the harp is an | 
instrument composed of great and sinall strings, | 
included in a strong frame, and also so tuned as | 
to agree in concord with each other, I conceive | 
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stopped, the wounds of that hand healed, and its 
future operation directed by wisdom and equity ; 
so shall the hawthorn flourish and form a hedge 
around it, annoying with her thorns only its in- 
vading enemies, 

Another has the figure of a beaver, gnawing a 
large tree, with this motto: PrrsevEraNDo— 
“* By perseverance.” I apprehend the great tree 
may be intended to represent the enormous 
power Britain has assumed over us, and endeav- 
ors by force of arms to tax us at pleasure, and 
bind us in all cases whatsoever; or the exorbi- 
tant profits she makes by monopolizing our com- 
merce. Then the beaver, which is known to be 
able, by assiduous and steady working, to fell 


that the frame may be made to represent our | large trees, to signify America; which by perse- 
new government by a Continental Congress, and | verance in her present measures, will probably 
the strings of different length and substance, | reduce that power within proper bounds, and, by 
either the several Colonies of different weight and | establishing the most necessary manufactures 





force, or the various marks of people in all of 
them, who are now united by that government | 
in the most perfect harmony. 

On another bill is impressed a wild boar of the | 
forest, rushing on the spear of the hunter, with 
this motto: Aur Mors aur vita pgrourA; which 
may be translated—‘ Death or Liberty.” The 
wild boar is an animal of great strength and 
courage, armed with long and sharp tusks, which 
he well knows how to use in his own defence. | 
He is inoffensive while suffered to enjoy his 
freedom, but when roused and wounded by the 
hunter, often turns and makes him pay dearly for 
his temerity. 

On another is drawn an eagle on the wing | 
pouncing upon a crane, who turns upon his back | 
and receives the eagle upon the point of his long | 
bill, which pierces the eagle’s breast; with this 
motto: Exiros iv Dusio Est— The event is 
uncertain.” The eagle, I suppose, represents 
Great Britain, the crane, America; this device 
offers an admonition to each of the contending 
parties. To the Crane, not to depend too much 
upon the success of its endeavors to avoid the 
contest (by petition, negotiation, &.), but to 
prepare for using the means God and nature hath 
given it; and to the Eagle, not to presume on its | 
strength, since a weaker bird may wound it mor- 
tally. 

Sunt dubii eventus, incertaque praelia martis : 

Vincitur, haud raro, qui prope victor erat, 





On another bill, we have a thorn, which a 
hand seems attempting to eradicate; the hand 
appears to bleed, as pricked by the spines. The 
mnotto is SusTINE VEL ABSTINE; which may be 
rendered “ Bear with me or let me alone,” or 
thus: Either support or leave me.” The bush, [| 
suppose, to mean, America, and the bleeding 
hand, Britain. Would to God that bleeding were 


| oppressed, it rises.” 


among ourselves, abolish the British monopoly. 

On another bill we have the plant Acanthus, 
sprouting on all sides, under a weight placed upon 
it, with the motto, Depressa Resurerr—* Though 
The ancients tell us, that 
the sight of such an accidental circumstance, gave 
the first hint to an architect in forming the beau- 
tiful capital of the Corinthian column. This per- 
haps was intended to encourage us, by represent- 
ing that our present oppressions will not destroy 
us; but that they may, by increasing our indus- 
try and forcing it into new courses, increase the 
prosperity of our country, and establish that 
prosperity on the base of liberty, and the well- 
proportioned pillar of property, elevated for a 
pleasing spectacle to all connvisseurs who can 
take delight in the architecture of human happi- 
ness, 

The figures of a hand and flail, over sheaves of 
whest, with the motto, Triponatio, Dirar— 
“ Threshing improves it” (which we find printed 
on another of the bills), may perliaps be intended 
to admonish us, that though at present we are 
under the flail, its blows, how hard soever, will 
be rather advantageous than hurtful to us; for 
they will bring forth every grain of genius and 
merit in arts, manufactures, war, and council, 
that are now concealed in the husk, and then the 
breath of a breeze, will be sufficient to separate 
us from all the chaff of toryism, Tribulation too, 


|in our English sense of the word, improves the 


mind, it makes us humble, and tends to make us 
wiser. And threshing, in one of its senses, that 
of beating, often improves those that are threshed. 
Many an unwarlike nation have been beaten into 
heroes, by troublesome, warlike neighbors; and 
the continuance of a war, though it lessens the 
numbers of a people, often increases its strength, 
by increased discipline and consequent courage 
of the number remaining. Thus England, after 
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her civil war, in which her people threshed one 
another, became more formidable to her neigh- 
bors. The public distress too, that arises from 
war, by increasing frugality and industry, often 
gives habits that remain after the war is over, 
and thereby naturally enriches those on whom it 
has enforced those enriching virtues. 

Another of the bills has for its device, a storm 
descending from a black, heavy cloud, with the 
motto, SerenaBir—“It will clear up.” This 
seems designed to encourage the dejected, who 
may be too sensible of present inconveniences, 
and fear their continuance. It reminds them, 
agreeably to the adage, that after a storm comes 
a calm; or as Horace more elegantly has it: 


Informes hyemes reducit, Jupiter idem summovit, 
Non si male nune, et olim 
Sic erit Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo. 


On another bill, there is stamped the represen- 
tation of a tempestuous sea; a face with swollen 
cheeks, wrapt up in a black cloud, appearing to 
blow violently on the waters, the waves high, 
and all rolling one way. The motto, V1 Conot- 
TaAT&—which may be rendered, “Raised by 
force.” From the remotest antiquity, in figura- 
tive language, great waters have signified the 
people, and waves an insurrection. The people 
of themselves are supposed as naturally inclined 
to be still, as the waters to remain level and 
quiet. Their rising here does not appear to be 
from any internal cause, but from an external 
power, expressed by the head Eolus, god of the 
winds (or Boreas, the north wind, as usually the 
most violent), acting furiously upon them. The 
black cloud, perhaps, designs the British Parlia- 
ment, and the waves the Colonies. Their rolling 
all in one direction, shows that the very force 
used against them, has produced their unanimity. 
On the reverse of this bill, we have a smooth sea; 
the sails of a ship on tliat sea hanging loose, show 
a perfect calm; the sun shining fully denotes a 
clear sky. The motto is Czssanrz VENTO Con- 
Quizsoemus—" The wind ceasing, we shall be 
quiet.” Supposing my explanation of the pre- 
ceding device to be right, this will import, that 
when these violent acts of power, which have 
aroused the Colonies, are repelled, they will re- 
turn to their former tranquillity. Britain seems 
thus charged with being the sole cause of the 
present civil war, at the same time that the only 
mode for putting an end to it, is thus plainly 
pointed out to her. 

The last is a wreath of laurel on a marble mon- 
ument or altar; the motto, S81 Reore—‘ If you 
act rightly.” This seems intended as an encour- 
agement to a brave and steady conduct in defence 
of our liberties, as it promises to crown with 
honor, by the laurel wreath, those who perse- 
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vere to the end in well doing; and with a long 
duration of that honor, expressed by the monu- 
ment of marble. 

A learned friend of mine thinks this device 
nore particularly addressed to the Congress. He 
says, that the ancients composed for their heroes 
a wreath of laurel, oak, and olive twigs inter- 
woven; agreeably to the distich: 


E lauro, quercu, atque olea, duce, digna Corona. 
Prudentem, fortem, pacificumque, decet. 


Of laurel, as that tree was dedicated to Apollo, 
and understood to signify knowledge and pru- 
dence; of oak, as pertaining to Jupiter, and ex- 
pressing fortitude; of olive, as the tree of Pallas, 
and as a symbol of peace. The whole to show, 
that those who are intrusted to conduct the 
affairs of mankind, should act prudently and 
firmly ; retaining, above all, a pacific disposition. 
This wreath was first placed upon an altar, to 
admonish the hero who was to be crowned with 
it, that true glory is founded on, and proceeds 
from piety. My friend, therefore, thinks that the 
present device might intend a wreath of that 
composite kind, though from the smallness of the 
work, the engraver could not mark distinetly 
the differing leaves. And he is rather confirmed 
in his opinion that this is designed as an admoni- 
tion to the Congress, when he is considering the 
passage in Horace, from whence the motto is 
taken: 

Rex eris aium 
Si recte facies 


To which also Antonius alludes: 
Si recte faciet, non qui dominatur erit rex. 


Not the king’s Parliament who act wrong; but 
the people’s Congress, if it act right, shall govern 
America, 


THE GRAVE OF RED JACKET. - 


Ay article having appeared in the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, calling attention to the pro- 
priety of erecting some memorial over his remains, 
a correspondent addressed to that paper the fol- 
lowing, which after saying that the first writer 
was evidently laboring under the mistaken idea that 
the remains of the Indian Orator still rest where 
they were originally buried, proceeds: ‘They 
were long since removed to the Cattaraugus Res- 
ervation, the home of the once proud and power- 
ful nation of the Senecas. 

“The circumstances attending their removal 
excited much interest at the time, and still re- 
main in the memory of many. 

“Copway, the Indian author and lecturer, 
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while in Buffalo in the spring of 1852, visited the 
grave of Red Jacket, and, unbeknown to the In- 
dians, disinterred his remains, and brought them 
to his hotel in this city. At the close of one of 
his lectures in Concert Hall, he called the atten- 
tion of the audience to the subject of transferring 
to Forest Lawn the remains of the Seneca chief, 
and of erecting a suitable monument to his mem- 
ory. He stated that he had recently visited his 
grave, and obtained from those residing in its 
vicinity a portion of the funds necessary to ac- 
complish that object, and that he intended to 
present the subject before our citizens in a more 
formal manner at some future time. 

“Dr. Wilson, the Cayuga chief, well known to 
many of our citizens, whose father was a Seneca, 
and who has always resided among them, hap- 
pened accidentally to be in the city, and attracted 
by Copway’s reputation as a lecturer, formed one 
of his audience. When Copway had closed his 
remarks, the doctor, who is a noble specimen of 


the Indian race, rose in his seat, his form shaking | 


with contending emotions, and gave utterance to 
his feelings in the following strain of impassioned 
eloquence. 

“*Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: Allow me to de- 
tain you one moment. I aim one of the descend- 


ants of the tribe to which Red Jacket belonged, | 


and therefore claim the right of being heard in 
this matter. 


ument to the memory of the illustrious Red 
Jacket, call forth from my inmost soul those pe- 
culiar feelings which the red man never fails to 
experience when the name of a kindred or of a 
dear friend, long departed for the land of spirits, 
is mentioned. It is thrilling in the extreme, and 
calls up recollections of the past. 

“The last words and the last request of a 
dying friend, always remain unforgotten. The 
last words of Red Jacket, were these. “J am 


about to leave you, and when I am gone and my | 


warnings shall no longer be heard or regarded, 


the craft and the avarice of the white man shall | 


prevail.” Though Red Jacket was neither a 
prophet, nor the son of a prophet, still Ais predic- 
tions have already been fulfilled. The craft and 
the avarice of the white man have prevailed. 
Where now are the proud and noble Senecas 
who once possessed and occupied the beautiful 
country surrounding and adjoining your great 
and thriving city? They are dispossessed. They 
are removed farther towards the setting sun, 
and now the very bones of Red Jacket lie in 
exile, even in his own country! Ten winters 
had not chilled all nature over his remains before 
his predictions were fulfilled. 

“*It is well known that the feelings of Red 
Jacket were at enmity with the pale faces. Ex- 


The remarks made by the gentle- | 
man upon the subject of erecting a suitable mon- | 


perience had taught him that it was the policy of 
the white man to dispossess his people of their 
inheritance. Being fully sensible of his approach- 
ing dissolution, and with these feelings existing in 
his mind, he uttered these memorable words: 
“Bury me, and Jet my funeral be according to 
| the customs and usages of our nation. Let me be 
dressed and equipped as my fathers were, that 
their spirits may rejoice at my coming. Be sure 
that my grave be not made by a white man—le¢ 
them not pursue me there.” 

“* And will the pale face disregard the last 
| request of adying man? Red Jacket has none 
left to joy or mourn for him. A white man has 
indeed done something for him. He has sur- 
rounded his remains with a paling, and placed a 
marble slab to mark his resting-place. Where is 
it now? Piece by piece has been carried away 
by the sacrilegious hands of the curious visitor, till 
scarcely a remnant is left. The name of Sa-go- 
ye-wat-kah is obliterated from his tombstone! 
Should the pale faces build him a monument as 
| high and as grand as that now erecting to Wasli- 
[ington at their capital, it would be chipped 
away, and not one stone left upon the other. 
No! as Red Jacket forbid the pale faces to follow 
him to his grave, so he forbids them to desecrate 
his bones with their touch. Red Jacket wants 
no monument from the hands of the white man. 
He had erected for himself a lasting memorial. 
It is here. In the hearts of his people and of 
|his kindred. His name will not perish, though 
no marble be raised to his memory. He lives in 
these hearts of ours, and will live as long as one 
heart beats in the breast of the red-man. 

“¢*T understand it is the intention of the few 
surviving friends of Red Jacket to remove his 
sacred dust from the place where it now reposes, 
| to their new home at Cattaraugus. Therefore, as 
the son of a Seneca, I object to the white man’s 
subscribing any thing for this purpose, or mark- 
ing, in any manner, the place where his bones 
shall be deposited. Let not your benevolence be 
misguided; nor your philanthropy be misdirected. 
| | have done.’ 

“This speech was reported at the time, but 
the manuscript having been mislaid, only a meagre 
sketch of it appeared in print. It compared fa- 
vorably with that of Logan, who was also a Ca- 
| yuga, delivered on the occasion of the murder of 
|his family by Cresap, and which was said by 
| Jefferson to equal in eloquence any of the ora- 
| tions of Demosthenes or Cicero. The effect pro- 
duced by the doctor was electrical. He com- 

pletely annihilated the project of Copway, who 
| apologized for the officious part he had taken in 
the subject, and at once abandoned all further 
interference, as it was plainly in bad taste for a 
| Chippewa, the descendant of a tribe with which 
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the Senecas had for ages waged an implacable 
war, to meddle with the remains of so renowned 
a chief as Red Jacket. 

“*Such an event in the palmy days of the Iro- 
quois confederacy would have shaken the ‘ Long 
House’ from one end of its territories to the other, 
and excited a war which would have ended only 
with the extermination of the Chippewas. The 
Senecas hearing that the remains of Red Jacket 
were in the possession of Copway, at once seized 
and carried them to Cattaraugus, where they hid 
them for a long time in one of their cabins, fear- 
ing they might suffer further sacrilege. At 
length they were interred, and now quietly rest 
in the Indian burial-ground on the Reserva- 
tion.” 


Societies and their Proceedings, 


ILLINOIS. 


Curoaco Hisrorican Soormtry.— Chicago, Nov. 
20, 1860.—The annual meeting was held on the 
above date, W. H. Brown, Esq., President, in the 
chair. The officers of the preceding year were 
re-elected. (Vol. iv., p. 10.) 

The acquisitions to the library for the past 
month, made a total of 1,222, from 55 contribu- 
tors. The correspondence, embracing thirty let- 
ters, was reported, including a communication on 
the early schools of Southern Illinois, from Mr. 
George Flower. 

The death of Mr. David S. Lee, a resident 
member, and an esteemed citizen of Chica- 
go, was announced; and resolutions, expressing 
the sentiments of high respect entertained for his 
memory, were adopted. Judge Dickey was re- 
quested to prepare an appropriate memorial of 
the late Mr. Lee, for the Society’s files. 

Dee. 11.—The adjourned annual meeting was 
held in the evening, at the house of Mr. William 
Blair. 

The report of the Secretary was read, and an- 
nounced the additions to the library during the 
year to consist of 1,186 bound books, 7,337 un- 
bound books and pamphlets, 91 files of newspa- 
pers, bound and unbound, 52 old newspapers, 124 
tiles of periodicals, 147 manuscripts, 169 charts, 
18 prints, and four articles for the cabinet. In 
all 9,128, from 871 contributors, 

An address to the Society followed, by Dr. 
Charles H, Kay, on the claims of historical re- 
search and collection upon the people of this 
State and the Northwest. A numerous company 








of ladies and gentlemen was present at the 
meeting. 

Jan. 15, 1861.—The regular monthly meeting 
was held. W. L. Newberry, Esq., Vice-pres., in 
the chair. 

The Librarian reported the additions to the 
library, since the annual meeting, to form a total 
of 1,436, from 59 contributors, chiefly from Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Illinois, and from the U. 8. De- 
partments at Washington. 

The correspondence for the same period in- 
cluded 36 letters received. 

From Mr. Chappellsmith, of Indiana, was re- 
ceived an interesting communication upon the 
existing theories of storms, animadverting upon 
those of Profs. Redfield and Espy, as based upon 
an assumption, that the atmospheric condition 
which causes a low barometer is the cause of 
storms, and that their course is indicated by the 
localitiés of a low barometer, and their greatest 
severity by the line of lowest barometer; while 
observations of Mr. Chappellsmith, confirmed by 
others, demonstrate, that violent storms take 
place under the conditions of high, mean, and low 
barometers; and that storms are invariably ac- 
companied with a rise in the barometer at the 
period of their greatest activity. 

Mr. Chappellsmith thinks that the material 
does not exist for a true theory of storms, which 
must be based upon a series of observations, made 
over the entire continent, if possible at not more 
than twenty miles apart, and with greater fre- 
quency than is usual, during the passage of a 
storm, 

From Mr. J. G. Shea, of New York, the his- 
torian of the Mississippi Valley, was received a 
letter, submitting an account, which was read to 
the meeting, of notices of Chicago, from 1673 to 
1725. 

The paper contained a translation of the narra- 
tive of Marquette’s second and last visit to the 
Illinois, via. Chicago, where he passed the winter 
of 1674-5, erecting the first European habitation 
at that spot. It also cited authorities for the sup- 
posed fact, that a fort was erected at Chicago, 
by Durantaye, in 1685, and showing that, in 1698 
and the two succeeding years, a mission existed 
there, under the direction of Fathers Pinet and 
Binneteau. The mission is presumed, by Mr. 
Shea, to have been abandoned not long after, no 
allusion being made to it by Charlevoix, who 
visited the Illinois, in 1723. He also mentioned 
that Perrot’s visit to Chicago is doubtful. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be 
returned to the various correspondents for their 
esteemed communications; and after the transac- 
tion of further business, the meeting was ad- 
journed, 
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Mate Hisrortoat Socirry.—Augusta, Jan. 
24, 1861.—A special meeting of this Society was 
held on the above date. In the absence of the 
President, the chair was taken by the Rev. Bishop 
Burgess, who made a brief opening address, in 
which he spoke of the pursuits of the Society, 
and the surprise sometimes manifested at the 
interest of persons engaged in antiquarian re- 
searches, This interest has been ascribed to the 
imagination, as though it was created by that 
power. But facts have importance in themselves, 
and imagination renews, with past events, the 
interest that belonged to them when they were 
occurring; and thus showed the importance of 
man through all the course of ages. In an allu- 
sion to the present state of the country, he pressed 
the endeavor to leave a memory of our actions, 
to which we may be able to look back with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The papers presented, the greater part of 
which were read, were the following, viz.: a 
series of “‘Grants” made when the Eastern por- 
tion of Maine was claimed by the French, under 
the name of Acadia, by Dr. James Robb, of 
Fredericton, N. B.; a Memoir of the Sieur. de 
Monts, the first colonizer of ancient Acadia within 
the present State of Maine, by Rev. Edward Bal- 
lard, of Brunswick; a Memoir of the late Rev. 
Dr. Hemmenway, of Wells, by Hon. E. E. Bourne, 
of Kennebunck; a Memoir of the late Rev. Dr. 
Ellingwood, of Bath, by the Rev. John O. Fiske; 
a communication on the Aborigines of Acadia, by 
the Rev. Eugene Vetromile, of Biddeford, 

At this stage of the meeting the chair was 
taken by the President, Hon. William Willis; 
after which was presented a Memoir of the late 
Gov. Robert Dunlap, of Brunswick, by the Rev. 
Geo. Adains, D. D., of the same place; a Memoir 
of the late Hon. Joseph Little, of Newburyport, 
by the Rev. Pres. Hale, of that place; a paper on 
the “ Wild Horses of Maine,” by Prof. J. John- 
son, of the College of Middletown, Ct.; a Biblio- 
graphical Account of the early voyagers to Maine, 
and contemporaneous writers, by the President, 
who also furnished a Memoir of the late Gov. 
Smith, of Wiscasset; two Historical Notices of 
Bangor—one by Jacob Magraw, Esq, of Bangor, 
and the other by the Hon. Jos, Williamson, of 
Belfast. A verbal report was made by Rev. Dr. 
Packard, of the encouraging condition of the 
library, catalogue, and cabinet; and several old 
papers were presented, among which was a part 
of a copy of “The Fryer’s Letter brought from 
Norridgewock, Feb., 1723, by Capt. Moulton.” 

The persons of whom biographical notices were 
read, were members of the Society, recently de- 
ceased, except Dr. Hemmenway, a distinguished 
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clergyman of ante-revolutionary fame, and De 
Monts. 

The evening session was held at the State 
House, when the Secretary read a communication 
from the Rev. E. Q. 8. Waldron, of Maryland, 
making by will, to the Society, a donation of 
Father Rale’s “Strong Box.” The Secretary 
and President made statements respecting its 
construction and the circumstances of its cap- 
ture. The latter also exhibited a book in Latin, 
which had belonged to that missionary. It was 
the father’s vade-mecum—one of the standard 
authors of the church to resolve cases of con- 
science. 

The Rev. Dr. Packard then delivered an his- 
torical account of the * Acadians” or ‘ Neutral 
French,” and their expulsion from Nova Scotia ; 
tracing, at length, the causes that urged their re- 
moval, and the reasons found in treatises and 
elsewhere, that justified the English in their ac- 
tion, as a measure of state, though a severe one, 
for preserving the very existence of their own 
colony. On motion of the Hon. Mr. Gardiner, 
the thanks of the Society were presented to Dr. 
Packard, and a copy of his Account was requested 
for publication. 

The audiences on the occasions were large and 
attentive; and every motive of encouragement, 
from increasing interest and successful investiga- 
tion, is afforded the Society to pursue its useful 
labors, in rescuing from oblivion the memorials 
of the past. 

Among the very agreeable incidents of the oc- 
casion, was a levee at the house of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, the Hon. J. W. Bradbury, of 
Augusta; at which were present the governor, 
several gentlemen connected with the govern- 
ment of the State, and the members of the So- 
ciety. 

At this meeting it was voted to proceed to the 
publication of another (the seventh) volume of 
the Society’s transactions. 

Mr. Willis stated, in his notice of Gov. Smith, 
that the Society was incorporated in 1822; that 
the whole number of resident members had been 
152, of whom 75 were dead, 77 living—one at 
the advanced age of 93; that of the 49 corporate 
members in 1822, 11 were living, the youngest, 
Judge Sprague, now of Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enetanp Histrorio-Gengaroaioat Sootr- 
etry.—Boston, Jan. 16.—A meeting of this Society 
was held on the afternoon of the above date, the 
President, Dr. Winslow Lewis, in the chair. A 
vote of thanks was passed by the Society to 
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Royal R. Hinman, Esq., of Hartford, Connecticut, 
for a valuable present of manuscripts relating to 
the early settlers of Connecticut. These the So- 
ciety ordered to be arranged as the Hinman MSS. 
John H. Sheppard, Esq., of Boston, was unani- 
mously elected Librarian, Rev. Hiram Carleton, 
of West Barnstable, read a carefully prepared 
paper upon Captain Carleton, an officer of the 
Revolutionary army, and afterwards for a quar- 
ter of a century, till his death in 1816, a well- 
known teacher of mathematics in Boston. He 
published almanacs, maps, &c. A vote of thanks 
was passed for the paper, and a copy was re- 
quested for the archives, 


American Sratisticat Assocration.— Boston, 
Jan. 18.—The annual meeting of the above asso- 
ciation was held on the afternoon of the above 
date, the President, Edward Jarvis, M. D., in the 
chair. After hearing the usual reports and trans- 
acting the usual business, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Edward Jarvis, M. D., of Dorches- 
ter. Vice-presidents—Hon. Amasa Walker, of 
North Brooktield, and J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., 
of Boston. Cor, See’y—Joseph E. Worcester, of 


Cambridge. Ree. Sec’y—John W. Dean, of Bos- 
ton. Zreaswrer—Lyman Mason, Esq., of Boston. 


Librarian—Rev. Joseph S, Clark, D. D., of West 
Newton. Counsellors—Hon. Samuel H. Walley, 
of Boston; Ebenezer Alden, M. D., of Randolph, 
and E. B. Elliott, Esq., of Boston. 

On motion of Mr. Thornton— 

Voted. That this Association petition the Legis- 
lature for the establishment of a Board of Health, 
with a competent and efficient Secretary, who 
shall be the executive officer, in manner like the 
Boards of Education and Agriculture; which 
Board and Secretary shall have charge of the 
Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
and of the Census; and shall watch over the 
sanitary interests of the State, as those Boards 
look after the Educational interests of the Com- 
monwealth; and shall make annual reports and 
perform such other duty in connection with the 
matter as the wisdom of tle Legislature may de- 
termine. 

The President, Dr. Jarvis, and the Vice-presi- 
dents, Messrs, Walker and Thornton, were ap- 
pointed a committee to carry this vote into effect. 

The President having been absent in Europe a 
portion of the past year, and while there having 
represented the Association at the International 
Statistical Congress, held at London in July last, 
was requested by the Society, soon after his re- 
turn, to deliver an address before them, giving 
the result of his observations on the state of Sta- 
tistical Science in Europe. It was now announced 
that Dr. Jarvis was ready to deliver the address; 








| battle its way with difficulties. 


and the committee having the matter in charge, 
viz.: Hon. Samuel H. Walley, J. Wingate Thorn- 
ton, Esq., Ebenezer Alden, M. D., E. B. Elliott, 
Esq., and Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D. D., were au- 
thorized to make the necessary preparations for 
its delivery. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Hisroricat Soomry.—Trenton, 
N. J., Jan. 17, 1861.—This Society met in the 
City Hall, on the above-specified time, Chancel- 
lor Green, in the absence of the President, being 
called to the chair. After the reading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting, 

Mr. Whitehead, Corresponding Secretary, sub- 
mitted the correspondence since May, and laid 
upon the table various communications received. 

Mr. Congar, the Librarian, acknowledged the 
receipt of donations of various books and pam- 
phlets since May. During the year, 197 bound vol- 
umes, 150 pamphlets, besides several hundred val- 
uable manuscripts, have been added to the library. 

Mr. Alofsen, the Treasurer, reported a balance 
in the treasury of $699.77; of which $274.10 
belonged to the library fund; that the number of 
resident members other than life members, was 
220—one hundred and sixty being in arrears for 
more than three years. 

Rev. Dr. Murray presented the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee, in which reference 
was briefly made to the removal of the Society’s 
library to the new rooms in the edifice of the 
Newark Banking Company; the present condi- 
tion of the Society and the estimation in which it 
is held throughout the country; the neglect of 
publishers to deposit their issues with the Soci- 
ety; the necessity for more etlicient measures to 
supply the treasury, and concludes as follows: 

The Society has now become an institution of 
the State. But it is greatly to be deplored that 
while the Historical Societies of other States of 
our Union are cherished and patronized by their 
leading citizens and legislators, ours is left to 
Why should not 
a Society, which, in a few years, has done so 
much for the history of the State, and which has 
attracted the attention of those engaged in his- 
torical researches in every part of the country, 
receive the cordial aid and sympathy of all Jer- 
seymen? ‘The Society is designed for the entire 
State—to collect the materials for the history 
(civil and religious) of every county and town in 
the State, from Carpenter’s Point to Cape May, 
and from the Delaware to the Atlantic; and we 
see not why its support, or the conducting of it, 
should be to such a degree thrown upon a few 
individuals, 
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Mr. Field, from the Committee on Publications, 


reported that since the May meeting, the first 
number of the ninth volume of the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings had been published, bringing them down 
to the present time. 

Mr. J. P. Jackson, Jr., from the Committee on 
the library, reported that since their appointment, 
the manuscripts of the Society had been partly 
arranged, preparatory to their being catalogued ; 
the pamphlets examined and, in part, arranged 
for binding; and the newspapers, particularly 
those published in New Jersey, had been collected 
and collated with the same view. Eleven large 
volumes of these had already been bound and 
fifteen or twenty others were nearly completed, 
while about eighty other volumes of pamphlets 
and documents, all referring to New Jersey, had 
also been bound, adding materially to the com- 
pleteness of the home department of the library, 
many of them comprising valuable series of early 
session laws and legislative proceedings. It is) 
very desirable that the Society’s sets of both laws | 
and proceedings should be made complete as soon 
as pussible, before the lapse of time should render 
it impossible. 

The committee had not been able to perfect | 
any arrangement whereby the library could be 
kept open every day, although confident that it | 
would result beneficially. 

The committee, while of opinion that the So- | 
ciety had every reason to be satisfied with the} 
size and location of their present rooms in New- 
ark, did not think that the plan of erecting a fire- | 
procf building on the site which this Society | 
owns, should be abandoned; and it was hoped 
that some way of accomplishing that object would | 
open in the future. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hamill, Duryee, | 
and Haven a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, and announced the following 
Standing Committees for 1861: 

On Publications—Rev. Dr. Murray, Richard S$. | 
Field, Wm. A. Whitehead, Henry W. Green, and 
Samuel H. Pennington, M. D. 

On Statistics—Lyndon A. Smith, M.D., J. A. 
Bradley, John P. Jackson, John Rogers, and O. 
C. Haven. 

On Nominations—David A. Hayes, Peter 8. 
Duryee, Rev. Dr. Hall. 

On the Library—Walter Rutherford, Peter 8. 
Duryee, John P. Jackson, Jr., and Ezra A. Car- 
man, with the Treasurer and officers residing in 
Newark, ex officio. 

The following list of officers for 1861 was 
reported, and they were duly elected: 

President—Hon, Joseph O. Hornblower, LL. D. 
Vice-presidents—Hon. James Parker, Hon. Wm. 
L. Dayton, Richard 8. Field, Esq. Cor. Sec’y— 








Wm. A. Whitehead, Newark. ec. do.—David | 


A. Hayes. Librarian—Samuel H. OCongar, New- 
ark, TZreasurer—Samuel Alofsen, Jersey City. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Nicholas Murray, 
D. D., Hon. Dudley 8. Gregory, Hon, Henry W. 
Green, Hon. Wm. P. Robeson, Rev. Henry B. 
Sherman, Rev. R. R. Rodgers, Peter §. Duryee, 
Esq., John P. Jackson, Esq., Rev. John Lall, 
D. D. 

The Society then adjourned, and on reassem- 
bling—Rey. Dr. Murray, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in the chair—the amendment to 
the Constitution, offered by Mr. Alofsen, was 
taken up. It contemplated restricting the privi- 
lege of becoming life-mmembers on the payment of 
twenty dollars, to those who were not in arrears 
for annual dues. On motion of Mr. J. P. Jack- 
son, the proposed amendment was laid upon the 
table; and on motion of Mr. Whitehead, it was 

Resolved, That Messrs, R. 8. Field, F. W. Jack- 
son, and 8. Alofsen, be a committee to address 
a circular to members who are in arrears for 
three years and over, requesting them to signify 
to the treasurer their wishes as regards a contin- 
uance of membership. 

Mr. Whitehead stated that, with a view of car- 
rying out a resolution of the Society passed in 
1857, he had, since the last meeting, sent cireu- 
lars to anumber of gentlemen, who, he thought, 


jmight aid the Society in obtaining portraits of 


the different governors, and other distinguished 
citizens of the State, to be deposited in the library, 
and had received from several promises of co- 
operation. A few pictures had already been 
received, and others were expected ; among those 
received being a life-size portrait, in crayons, from 
Ool. Jas. W. Wall, of Richard Stockton, one of 
the New Jersey Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle read a brief paper refer- 
ring to the notorious Sam. Ford, the counter- 
feiter and burglar, who was so prominent a char- 
acter in New Jersey just before the Revolution. 

Mr. Whitehead, in moving a vote of thanks for 
the paper, adverted to the circumstances that led 
to the identification of Ford with the political 
troubles of the times, giving him an importance 
in the history of that period which he would not 
have otherwise attained. 

Dr. Murray submitted, for the examination of 
the members, a manuscript memoir of John With- 
erspoon, by the late Rev. Ashbell Green, D. D., 
which having been taken to Scotland some years 
since had been lost sight of by Dr. Green’s family, 
had been discovered by him (Dr. M.) accident- 
ally, in the interior of Scotland, during the last 
summer, and brought back. The Memoir had 
been prepared by Dr. Green to accompany an 
edition of Witherspoon’s works, but the under- 
taking had never been carried out. No one was 
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better qualified than Dr. G. to act as biographer 
of Witherspoon, and he (Dr. M.) submitted the 
manuscript to ascertain what the views of the 
Society might be to its publication. 

Mr. Haven moved to refer the Memoir to the 
Jommittee on Publications, to inquire into the 
propriety of publishing it—Dr. Murray to be the 
editor. 

temarks were made by Mr. Duryee, Rev. Dr. 
Hlall, Mr. Field, Mr. Jackson, Rev. Mr. Hamill, 
Rev. Mr. Sherman, Mr. Haven, and others, and 
the reference to the Committee on Publications 
ordered. 

Mr. Whitehead offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the committee on statistics be 
requested to take such steps as they may think 
advisable to secure for the Society the criminal 
statistics of the different counties of the State; 
and if in their judgment legislative action is ne- 
cessary to render them complete and reliable, that 
they be authorized to memorialize the Legislature 
fur such action as may lead to the regular trans- 
iission to the Secretary of State of reports from 
the oflicers of the different courts and counties at 
stated times, that the increase or diminution of 
crime, and the effect of remedial laws and organ- 
izations may be definitely ascertained. 

Mr. Field said he cordially seconded the reso- 
lution. Statistics—particularly statistics of crime, 
required to be criticised very closely. To be of 
any use they must be accurate and examined 
thoroughly—figures in themselves might be true, 


but placed in wrong positions would give very | 


incorrect results. He had read with much regret 
the statements which were contained in the re- 
cent message of the highly-respected chief magis- 
trate of the State, relative to the increase of 


crime in New Jersey in a greater ratio than the | 


population, and the implied disparagement of the 
common-school system of the State in conse- 


quence; because, however correct the figures | 
given by Gov. Olden might be, his reasoning | 


trom them was certainly fallacious. 

After some remarks from Mr, Hayes and the 
chairman, Mr. J. R. Freese said he thought the 
subject of sufficient importance to call for prompt 
action on the part of the committee, and would 
therefore nove an amendment that they report 
the result of the examinations through the public 
papers, at as early a day as possible, 

The amendment was adopted, and the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Whitehead was then passed unani- 
mously. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Sherman, the commit- 
tee appointed at the last meeting to memorialize 
the Legislature respecting the present condition 
of the monuments on the northern boundary of 
tle State, and the more perfect preservation of 











the public papers and documents of the State, 
were continued. The committee consists of Chan- 
cellor Green, Mr. Walter Rutherford, and Rev. 
Dr, Hall. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet in Newark 
in May next. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Histrorioat Soorery.—New York, 
Feb. 5, 1861.—This Society held a meeting at 
its hall in Second Avenue, on the above date. 
The preliminary business included the reading of 
a communication from the Ulster County Histor- 
ical Society, offering to co-operate with its elder 
sister of this city in advancing the interests which 
both espouse. A resolution of thanks was passed, 
to be sent to the Society of Ulster county. Re- 
ports of various committees were read. A num- 
ber of valuable donations, consisting of books, 
maps, &@ mummied head, &c., were acknowledged, 
including a very valuable plan of the attacks on 
Fort Washington, made by an English officer at 
the time, presented by Robert L. Stuart, Esq. ; and 
a set of Harper’s ‘ Family Library,” presented by 
John B. Moreau, Esq. 

Mr. Henry Brace read a paper on “ Early 
Dutch Life in the Upper Valley of the Hudson.” 
Mr. Brace depicted especially the life of the farm- 
ers on the western shore sixty years ago; their 
dwellings, dress, food, religion, amusements. The 
picture was that of a laborious, contented farmer 
class, little given to literature or excitement. 
Much, of course, was not so much peculiar to 
them as to the times, when slavery prevailed 
everywhere, and hard drinking was deemed no 
disgrace. He considered them to have been 
elevated within the last fifty years by the influx 
of New Englanders, thus drawing the reverse of 
Cooper’s picture where the incomers possess all 
the vices. Mr. Brace considered it unfair to 
compare the Dutch of New York, generally the 
descendants of peasants sent out by the West 
India Company or the patroons, with the New 
Englanders, whose pioneer ancestors in America, 
though rarely what are considered in England as 
gentlemen, were nevertheless of the middle class, 
of more or less education, with their minds sharp- 
ened by fierce polemical disputations, and who 
settled here untrammelled by companies, patroons, 
or governments. 

Mr. James W. Beekman arose to propose the 
usual vote of thanks to the author of the paper 
read, and took occasion to dispute, quite elo- 
quently, the authenticity of many of Mr. Brace’s 
statements. He thought that the essay had not 
described the Dutch settlers at all, whom he ap- 
peared not to have known, but a very different 
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set of men, the Palatines, who were Germans, 
not Dutch. 

As to the charge of bigotry, superstition, and 
credulity, laid to the door of the Dutch, he re- 
pelled it warmly. The Dutch burned no witches; | 
they showed no intolerance or bigotry ; they ad- | 
mitted the refugees from New England intoler- | 
ance; they rose above all bigotry in ransoming, 
nursing, and clothing the two Jesuit Fathers— 
Jogues and Bressani—and sending them to Eu- 
rope, with a pass commending them to the char- 
ity of all Christian men. Mr. B. criticised sharply 
the idea of superior enlightenment of the neigh- 
boring colonies, but on the whole gave his com- 
mendation to the paper for its fidelity to what 
the writer had seen, and moved the vote of 
thanks which was adopted. 

Mr. Lossing then announced the death of Mr. 
John Fanning Watson, of Germantown, an hon- 
orary member of this Society. ‘* Mr. Watson,” 
he said, “had lived to the age of eighty years, 
with his mental and bodily powers almost un- 
touched by decay, until within a few weeks 
of his death, which occurred on the 24th of 
December last. During a long life, he was 
temperate in all things; and he consequently 
enjoyed the exquisite pleasures of a healthy old 

ge. 

ei Mr. Watson was one of those useful men who 
work lovingly for the good of the world, without 
coveting, and oftentimes without receiving its 
thanks or its applause. He was pure in his 
thoughts, and unselfish in his ways; and he de- 
voted many years of his valuable life to the in- 
vestigation and illustration of the local history 
and social life of the two leading cities of the 
land (out of pure love for the pursuit, and an 
‘earnest desire to preserve what, otherwise, might 
be lost), for the good of his fellow-imen. 

“He was an enthusiastic delver in the mines 
where antiquarian treasures are to be found, but 
he never hoarded his earnings with a miser’s 
meanness. Every gem which he gathered from 
the dark recesses, was laid, in all its attractive- 
ness, upon his open palm, in the bright sunlight, 
a free gift to the first applicant who would prom- 
ise to wear it generously where its beauty might 
gratify the world. Yet he was not a blind en- 
thusiast, ready to worship a torso, because it is a 
torso, but an intelligent co-worker in gathering 
into permanent receptacles, such perfections and 
fragments of the past as might be valuable in the 
future. Nor was his life devoted to that pursuit 
alone. He was always engaged in the practical 
duties of business, and made his antiquarian la- 
bors his recreation, 

“In social life, and in the domestic circle, Mr. 
Watson was kind, genial, considerate, generous, 
simple.” 





Mr. Lossing then offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were seconded by Mr. Folsom: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New 
York Historical Society, have received, with pro- 
found regret, intelligence of the death of our 
esteemed countryman and fellow-member, the 
venerable John Fanning Watson, of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania; and that we offer to his family, 
expressions of our most sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Watson, we 
recognize a public bereavement of no ordinary 
kind; for his whole life was an example of mani- 
fest usefulness, worthy of general imitation. 

Resolved, That we hold in high esteem the 
labors of our departed friend in the field of local 
history; and that we cherish his memory as one 
of the intelligent antiquaries of the world whose 
unselfishness has made them benefactors, and 
whose careful savings of “ unconsidered trifles” 
have added largely to the treasury of knowledge. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions shall 
be presented to the family of the deceased, in tes- 
timony of our sympathy with the living, and our 
esteem for the dead. 


AmERIOAN Eranotogioat Soorery.—N. York, 
Jan. 29.—This Society held their 18th annual 
meeting on the evening of the above date, in the 
Historical Society’s building in Second Avenue, 
the President, George Folsom, LL. D., in the 
chair. 

The election of officers and Standing Commit- 
tees for the ensuing year was held, and all were 
re-elected, viz. : 

President—George Folsom. Vice-presidents— 
Dr. John W. Francis and Thomas Ewbank. Cor. 
Sec’y—E. George Squier. Rec. do.—Theodore 
Dwight. Z’reasuwrer—Alexander Ootheal. Li- 
brarian—George H. Moore. 

The President expressed his sense of the honor 
conferred upon him by his re-election, and re- 
marked upon the important branches of scientific 
inquiry and study to which the Society is ele- 
vated. He referred to the fact that the extensive 
field of American antiquities is open to it, and 
committed to it by common consent. The pros- 
pects are favorable for the future. 

The attention of members were directed to the 
twelve large and interesting stone tablets from 
Koyunjik, found by digging among the exten- 
sive ruins of Nineveh, and fortunately procured for 
the Society, by the munificence of James Lenox, 
Esq., several years since. They are about seven 
feet high, some four and others six feet wide, and 
correspond in designs, execution, and details with 
many of those described in the works of Layard. 
They originally consisted of entire slabs of a spe- 
cies of a brownisli white gypsum, about a foot in 
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thickness; but some of them have been broken. 
Like most of the relievos from that region, the 
effect is surprisingly good, considering the low 
reliet, especially in a strong, slanting light, which 
gives softness to the features, and distinctness to 
all the elaborate delineations of the figures, limbs, 
weapons, costumes, fringes, and borders. About 
20 lines of small arrow-head characters cross 
each of the stones. 

The President invited attention to the letters of 
Bonita, the French consul at Monsul, who made 
the first explorations among the ruins of Nineveh, 
in 1842, as the first particular accounts of them 
published with drawings and inscriptions, That 
work is in the Society’s Library. 

The Recording Secretary exhibited an “ Arabic 
Manuscript” of eighteen pages, just received from 
President Benson, of Liberia. 

Mr. Squier, from the Committee of Publication, 
reported that the first number of the Bulletin 
was in press, and will soon be issued. It will be 
larger than common, forming above thirty pages 
8vo, corresponding with those of the Society’s 
volumes. The subscription price for members 
and others, is $1 a year. No. 1 will contain the 


Constitution, list of members, the proceedings of | 


Nov. and Dec., 1860, and several interesting 
papers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HistortcaAL Soorety oF PENNSYLVANIA.— | 


Jan, 14, 1861.—A stated meeting of this Society 
was held on the above date, Mr. Horatio Gates 
Jones in the chair, 


The usual business having been postponed, the | 


President introduced Mr. John S. Littell, of Ger- 


mantown, who proceeded to read an elaborate | 


paper on “ Major William Jackson of the Revolu- 
tionary Army,” a copy of which was afterwards 


requested for preservation in the archives of the | 


Society. The presiding officer then announced 
the decease, on December 23, 1860, of Joun Fan- 
nine Watson, the venerable annalist of Philadel- 
phia and New York, in the 81st year of his age. 
After a few brief but appropriate remarks touch- 
ing the character of the deceased, the following 
resolutions were offered and adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That the members of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania have learned with deep 
regret of the decease of their late honored associ- 
ate, Mr. John F. Watson, the annalist of Phila- 
delphia and New York, 

Resolved, That in his death our Society mourns 
the loss of one of its most distinguished members, 
the community of a useful citizen, and the cause 
of historic inquiry a devoted student. 

Resolved, That his researches as an antiquary, 
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and his labors as a local historian, in departments 
then wholly unstudied, entitle him to the lasting 
gratitude of citizens of Pennsylvania and New 
York, and that his “ Annals” will ever perpetu- 
ate his name and memory among those who value 
the records of the past. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our estima- 
tion of Mr. Watson, and of his valuable contribu- 
tions to our history, the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, 
D.D., be requested to prepare and read before 
this Society a memoir of our late fellow-member. 

The reports of the Treasurer and of the trustees 
of the publication fund, were presented and re- 
ferred to the finance committee. 

Nominations were then made of officers for 
the ensuing year, after which the Society was 
adjourned. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Ruope Isranp Hisrortcat Soorery.—Provi- 
dence, Jan. 15, 1861.—The annual meeting of this 
Society was held on the afternoon of the above 
date, the President, Albert G. Greene, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The record of the last annual meeting was read 
by the Secretary, Henry T. Beckwith. The Li- 
brarian announced donations from William G. 
Williams, Geo. I. Collins, E. M. Stone, James 
B. Angell, Smithsonian Institute, Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, American Antiquarian Society, 
John R. Bartlett, A. P. King, Brown University, 
New Jersey Historical Society, Albert G. Greene, 
Essex Institute, E. B. Hall, Mrs. Charles Potter, 
M. W. Gardiner, Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon, Portugal; Don Bartolome Mitre, Buenos 
Ayres; G. T. L. Hirche, Gorlitz, Germany ; and 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenagen. 

The following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Albert G. Greene. Vice-presidents 
—Samuel G. Arnold, George A. Brayton. See’y 
—Sidney S. Rider. Treasurer —Welcome A. 
Greene. Librarian and Cabinet-keeper for the 
Northern Department—Edwin M. Stone. Dao. 
and do. for the Southern do.—Benjamin B. How- 
land, 

Mr. Henry T. Beckwith having declined a re- 
election, it was unanimously 

Voted, That the thanks of the R. I. Historical 
Society be presented to Mr. Henry T. Beckwith, 
for his valuable and efficient services as its Secre- 
tary for the last ten years. 

Hon. Jabez ©. Knight, Dr. Geo. A. Pierce, 
Wm. A. Robinson, were elected resident mem- 
bers; and Wm. W. Dobbins, Esq., of Erie, Pa., 
was elected a corresponding member. 
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The report of the Librarian and Cabinet-keeper 
showed, that the last year has been one of prog- 
ress and prosperity to the Society. 

vb, 4.—The monthly meeting was held at the 
Cabinet on Waterman-street, the President, Al- 
bert G. Greene, Esq., in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. Sidney 8. Rider. 

The Librarian announced donations from Hon, 
Jabez C. Knight, Sidney 8. Rider, and Camp, 
Brunsen & Sherry. 

Hon. Zachariah Allen was then introduced to 
the audience, and read a detailed and interesting 
account of the visit of Lafayette to Providence, in 
1824. Mr. Allen was at that time a member of 
the Town Council, and together with Colonel 
Ephraim Bowen, was deputed to meet the Gen- 
eral on his way from New York, and to accom- 
pany him to this town. Mr. Allen fortunately re- 
corded the noteworthy remarks which fell from 
the lips of Lafayette, and now related the conver- 
sations had with him on various events of the 
Revolution, and especially the causes that led 
Count d’Estaing to withdraw the French fleet 
from Newport, thus causing the failure of General 
Sullivan’s expedition on R hode Island. ‘The facts 
stated throw new light on the subject, and serve 
to relieve the French admiral of the reproach un- 
der which his name has rested, 

At the close of the reading, on motion of Rev. 


E. M. Stone, prefaced by a few remarks, it was 


Voted, That the thanks of this Society be pre- 
sented to Hon. Zachariah Allen for the very in- 
teresting and instructive paper read this evening, 
and that he be requested to furnish a copy of the 
same for its archives. 

Remarks were made by Amos Perry, Esq., the 
President, and Ex-governor Dyer, and the Soci- 
ety adjourned. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont Hisrortoat Socirry.— Burlington, 
Jan, 23 and 24, 1861.—A special meeting of this 
Society was held on the above dates. 

During the absence of the President, 
Wednesday, the Hon. George P. Marsh, was 
called to the chair. A Memoir of the Rev. Sain’l 
Austin Worcester, by the Rev. Pliny H. Ww hite, 
of Coventry, was read by D. W. 0. Clarke, in the 
absence of the author. George F. Houghton 
presented and read a Memoir of the late Hon. 
George Tisdale Hodges, of Rutland. The thanks 
of the Society were voted to Messrs. White and 
Houghton, and copies requested for the archives 
of the Society. 

In the evening a paper on the Battle of Ben- 
nington was read by Henry B. Dawson, Esq., of 


on 
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Montene Ms En W hile waiting for Mr. Daw- 
son, who was delayed a short time beyond the 
hour set for his address, by detention of the train, 
Hon. George P. Marsh, who presided, remarked 
to the Society, in allusion to a communication 
upon the date of the supposed modern invention 
of sawing Marble, by the use of sind and tooth- 
less saws, that exactly such a process was de- 
scribed by Pliny two thousand years ago, and 
alluded to the interesting fact that Pliny also 
mentions the use of reaping machines, in his time, 
among the Gauls, describing them as propelled in 
Jront of the horses, as were the first of modern 
reaping inachines. 

Mr. Dawson, with Gov. Ilall, President of the 
Society, arrived at eight o’clock, and proceeded 
at once with his address. Much of the matter of 
the paper was new, derived from the reports of 
the German officers to the Duke of Brunswick, 
and other sources, not within the reach of pre- 
vious writers on the subject. 

“Tt was,” says the Daily Times, “an exceed- 
ingly full, circumstantial, closely authenticated 
description of this, one of the pivotal battles of 
our Revolutionary struggle, commencing with the 
debarkation of the formidable (and in comparison 
with the force of the Americans overwhelming) 
army of Burgoyne, with its prodigious and com- 
pletely furnished artillery trains, from Cumber- 
land Head, early in July, 1777, and accompany- 
ing the accomplished British general (whose 
hands were most injudiciously tied by Home In- 
structions, that completely nullified his own un- 
doubted military capacity and judgment) to the 
capture of Ticonderoga, the advances to Skenes- 
borough, Fort Ann, Fort Edward, and Stillwater, 
and recounting the perplexing circumstances that 
attended the detachment of the command of Col. 
Baum (with two sets of instructions) to the fatal 
tield of Bennington, and with graphic truthfulness 
portraying the bloody and decisive scenes of that 
memorable and eventful combat. 

Mr. Dawson’s statements are uniformly ver- 
ified by official documentary evidence, uncommon 
and fortunate facilities for access to which he has 
been able to command; and the impression that 
his perspicuous and extremely well-written nar- 
rative of the important events preliminary to 
and accompanying the battle conveys of its au- 
thentic and reliable character adds greatly to the 
interest of his hearers. He is certainly entitled 
to much credit for the patient, intelligent investi- 
gation and study which give to the results of his 
inquiries their usefulness and value, and invest his 
narration with an interest at once so agreeable 
and engrossing.” 

Thursday morning short biographical sketches 
of Ex-governor R tobinson and Dr. Noadiah Swift, 
were read by Hon. Hiland Hall. An interesting 
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relic of early times, being a musket taken from a 
British soldier at New York city in a collision be- 
tween the soldiers and the “Sons of Liberty,” in 
1770, and claimed to be the first trophy of the 
Revolution, was exhibited by Mr. Henry B, Daw- 
son, «ind its history given, 

The Kev. J, K. Converse presented to the So- 
ciety a nearly perfect series of the annual reports 
of the Vermont Colonization Society. M. B. 
Curtis, of Burlington, presented a manuscript 
volume of Proprietors’ Records of Georgia, Vt., 
kept by Ira Allen, Proprietors’? Clerk. John B. 
Wheeler, of Burlington, on behalf of J. Homer 
Bostwick, late of Burlington, now of Michigan, a 
grandson of Levi Allen, presented a chest of pam- 
phlets, deeds, memorandum-books, journals, and 
private documents, belonging to Levi Allen, a 
brother of Ethan Allen; and Messrs. George 
F. Houghton and John B. Wheeler, were ap- 
pointed a committee to collect and arrange the 
documents, and report at the special meeting in 
Brattleboro, July 17, 1861. 

L. I. Dickenson, of St. Albans, presented the 
Society with two hundred copies of a “ History 
of a Congregational Church in St. Alban’s;” D. 
W. C. Clarke, with one hundred copies of White’s 
“ Memoir of Mathew Lyon,” and Hagar’s “ Mar- 
bles of Vermont;” J. E. Goodrich with seventy- 
tive copies of the late Zadock Thompson’s address 
to the “ Boston Society of Natural History,” on 
the “ Natural History of Vermont.” 

tev. Wm. S. Balch was chosen orator for the 
next annual meeting, and Hon, Asa Owen Aldis, 
substitute. Eighteen new members were added 
to the Society, and Gen. Ethan Allen Ilitchcock, 
of St. Louis, and Sir William E. Logan, of Mon- 
treal, were elected honorary members. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 
Orverty Book, Szaconp Hitr, N. Mirrorp.— 


Nov. 8, 1778. 

The comm* officers of Comp’s will examine 
into the condition of their men’s clothing, and see 
that they are kept in a soldier-like manner. 
That the hats made for cocking be kept so. If 
any soldier let fall the brim of a hat made for 
cocking, to receive five lashes upon the naked 
back, by order of any comm‘ officer in the Reg*. 
to which he belongs. It is scandalous and un- 
soldierlike to see men who step gracefully with 
Jlopt hats and down-heads more like criminals 
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going to the place of execution than soldiers 
fighting for freedom. 

Lost, between head Quarters and Reuben 
Boortis, a leather pocket-book, containing 24 
Continental dollars, 13 hard Dols., 4s., and 7d., 
silver; 19 silver hat buttons; one piece black 
ribbon; a note of hand of seven pounds, to be 
paid in hard money; and sundry writings, with 
the owner’s name on them. Whoever finds s* 
pocket-book and leaves it with Maj Platt, or the 
owner, shall have 4 dolls, reward.” 


Heapquarters, Reaprine, Dec. 24, 1778. 
The Gen’. desirous of contributing as far as in 
his power toward the happiness of his brigade, 
orders that half a pint of Rum or Brandy be de- 
livered to each officer and soldier to-morrow. 


Heapquarters, Reaprinea, Jan. 10, 1779. 

It has been reported to Major Gen'. Putnam 
that there are several private houses in the vicin- 
ity of camp where spirituous liquors are sold to 
the soldiers, and many ill-consequences arise 
therefrom. The Gen’. in future forbids all such 
practices and orders the Q. Master to seize all 
such Ilquors and dispose of then to the public 
use. This order to be considered extending 7 
miles from camp. The commanding officers of 
Brigades will licence such suttlers as they think 
necessary, under proper restrictions, to supply 
the troops with liquors and other refreshments. 
A return to be made, to-morrow, of the number 
of men destitute of shoes, stockings, shirts, and 
breeches, in the several Reg of the 8th Conn' 
Brigade. 


Jan. 29, 1779. 
Should the enemy advance into the country, 
the signal of alarin will be the discharging of 
three pieces of artillery at a minute’s distance, 
from the 2d Conn‘. Brigade, which will be an- 
swered by two fired in the same manner from 
Gen’. Poor’s, after an interval of 15 minutes from 
the time those in Gen'. Poor’s were discharged. 
In consequence of these, the several Brigades are 
immediately to parade, completely equipped for 
action and form a column of the whole near the 

orderly officer, where they will receive orders. 


Feb. 8, 1779. 

Maj. Gen'. Putnam hath rec* intelligence from 
his Excellency Gov’. Trumbull, that an attack 
from the enemy is expected on the town of New 
London and shipping at the harbor, and at his 
earnest request orders a detachment to garrison 
that place till the militia can be called in; and as 
the ships are not fully manned, it is necessary 
that part of the detachment should be seamen, to 
act on board, in case the attack should be made. 
The detachment to parade to-morrow morning, at 
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10 o’clock, near the orderly officer, with four 
day’s provisions, hard bread and pork, thirty 
rounds Pr. man. The Q. M. will provide four 
day’s rum, which will be carried forward with 
the detachment: The D, Q. M. will furnish two 
teams for the detachment, to transport the kettles 
and officers’ light baggage. 


Heapquarters, Reapine, Feb. 4, 1779. 
At a genl court martial was tried Edward 


Jones, fur going to and serving the enemy as a| 
Found guilty of | 


guide, and coming out as a spy. 
every charge against him, and sentenced to suffer 
death. The Gen’. approves of the sentence, and 
orders it to be put into execution on Friday, the 
12th inst., between the hours of 10 and 12 o'clock, 
by hanging him by the neck until he is Dead, 
Dead, Dead. The Gen’. desires the chaplains in 
the Division to attend Edward Jones, under sen- 
tence of death. 


Heapquarters, Reapina, Feb. 6, 79. 

At a Gen’. Court Martial, whereof Lieut. Col. 
Read was president, were tried the following 
prisoners, viz.: John Smith, soldier in the Ist 
Conn‘. Battalion, for deserting and attempting to 
go to the enemy, found guilty, and further per- 
sisted in saying he would go to the enemy if ever 
he had an opportunity, sentenced to be shot to 
Death. Serg'. Rob‘. Byington, of the 6th Connt. 
Battalion, for deserting, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to receive 100 lashes on his naked back, 
and be reduced to the Ranks, & to pay the serg’t 
that was sent after him the expense occasioned 
by the same. 


Feb, 10. 


For detachment Maj. Torrey to parade to- 
morrow morning, at 9 o'clock, near the orderly 
office, with two days’ provisions and 30 rounds 
of cartridges Pr. man, 2 Capts., 4 Lieuts, 6 sergts., 
6 corp*., 2 drums & fifes, and 100 privates, to re- 
inforce the detachment at Horse Neck. 

The execution of Edward Jones until next 
Tuesday, the 16th instant, between the hours of 
10 & 11, a.m. The Gen’. directs that no person 
be permitted to visit the prisoners under the sen- 
tence of death in the Provost Guard, unless at 
their own request, as frequent complaints have 
been made that they are interrupted in their pri- 
vate devotions by people who come for no other 
reason than to insult them. 

Feb’y 14th, a subaltern’s guard to parade to- 
morrow, at 12 o'clock, precisely, at the Provost 
Guard, to conduct the 2 criminals to Reading 
Meeting House, where there will be a sermon 
preached. The General desires the troops may 
appear clean and neat at the execution on Tues- 
day. 





Brigade Orders, 
Feb. 15, 1779. 
The Brigade to parade to-morrow morning, at 
9 o’clock, well-dressed and equipped, to attend 
the execution of the prisoners under sentence of 
death. 
Feb. 17, 1779. 
At a Reg" Court Martial, tried James McDan- 
iels, soldier in Capt". McGriggs Company, and 
Solomon Daylas, soldier, in Cap‘: Webb’s Com- 
pany, confined for being 20 days from camp after 
their Furloughs were expired. .The prisoners 
plead Guilty, but say, in their defence, that they 
were put to many distressing circumstances; the 
former, by freezing his feet, and finding his fam- 
ily in a Cistressing situation. The latter also in 
freezing his, on account of having no shoes. The 
Court, after taking the matter into consideration, 


|are of the opinion that the prisoners shall ask 


the pardon of the officers and soldiers at the head 
of the Regt, and be reprimanded by the com- 
manding officer. 


Heapquarters, Reapine, March 4, 1779. 
A return of the names of the men in each 
Brigade who are acquainted with making wooden 
bowls, to be to the Orderly office on Friday next. 


Heapquarters, Reapine, March 21, ’79. 
Major Gen’, Putnam directs that, until further 
orders, the rations for the troops in this depart- 
ment be as follows: 
Lb. Oz. 
1 0, Flour. 
1 4, Beef or 
1 0, Pork or 
1 0, Fish. 


Curious INciwenT oF THE Battie oF THE 
Pains oF ABRAHAM.—A young officer in the 
army of Wolfe, was apparently dying of an ab- 
scess in the lungs. He was absent from his regi- 
ment on sick leave; but resolved to rejoin it, 
when a battle was expected. ‘“ For,” said he, 
“since I am given over, I had better be doing my 
duty; and my life’s being shortened a few days 
matters not.” He received a shot which pierced 
the abscess and made an opening for the dis- 
charge. He recovered and lived to the age of 
eighty. 


“Sea oF Uprurnep Faogs.”—This beautiful 
metaphor is contained in the opening sentence of 
the speech delivered by Daniel Webster in Fan- 
euil Hall, Boston, Sept. 80, 1842. It may also be 
found in the 20th chapter of Walter Scott’s 
Rob Roy. Some one may mention an earlier 
use of the expression ? é: 2 
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Discovery oF THE Home oF WASIIINGTON’S 
Anorstors (vol. v., p. 38).—From the Washing- 
ton inscriptions given in the letter of Mr. Sumner, 
and published in the last number of the Histori- 
cal Magazine, we learn that Robert Washing- 
ton, Esq., of Sulgrave, Northampton, had (with 
other children) two sons, Lawrence the heir, and 
Robert; we are moreover informed that Eliza- 
beth, widow of the last Robert, died March 19, 
1622, a few days subsequent to the decease of her 
hnsband. This Elizabeth, was a daughter of 
John Chishull, of More Hall, Essex; bat Mr, 
Sumner, in his letter, alludes to her as “ Eliza- 
beth Washington, daughter of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, and sister of the emigrant,” thus making 
her the widow of her own uncle. 

These inscriptions were published and_ their 
locality defined in Baker’s “ History of North- 
amptonshire,” 1828-80; they also occur in 
Bridge’s history of the same county, as early as 
1791. 

From the latter work I give the following in- 
scriptions, which are to be found in the church 
at Islip, North. 

“ Against the chancel south wall is a monu- 
ment of Raund stone, supported by two small 
‘Tuscan pillars, and on a tablet between two pil- 
lars, this inscription: 

“** Here lieth the body of Dame Mary wife unto 
Sir Jn®? Washington, Knight, daughter of Phillipe 
Curtis, Gent. who had issue by hur sayd hus- 
bande 8 sonns Mordaunt, John, and Phillipe, de- 
ceased the 1. of June. 1624.’ 

“ ‘Opposite to this, against the north wall is ¢ 
like monument, with this inscription: 

“* Here lieth the bodie of Katherine the wife 
of Phillipe Curtis, Gent. who had issue one 
sonne Phillipe and fower daughters, departed 
in the fayth of Christ, Apprill 24—Anno Domi 
1626.’” 

This only son, Philip Curtis, married, Aug. 8, 
1620, Amy Washington, who, according to Ba- 
ker’s genealogy of the family, was a daughter of 
Lawrence, previously referred to. Simpkinson, 
in his recently published tale of “The Washing- 
tons,” has surmised that Sir John Washington, a 
brother of Amy, was knighted early during the 
year 1622-3; and that, in 1657, while still a wid- 
ower, he emigrated to Virginia, accompanied by 
his son John, then upward of thirty years old, 
and by his own brother Lawrence, who had been 
a student at Oxford, in 1624. Loe Ge 


“Tron Dvuxr.”—According to Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, author of a life of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, this sobriquet had not its origin in 
poetic invention, as is generally supposed, The 
term was first applied to a stermboat called the 


jest than in 


“Duke of Wellington,” and by and by, rather in 
sarnest, transferred to the duke 
himself. di Be 

‘* Lines ON THE Deatu oF Dr. Jos. WARREN. 
—A few lines attempted in blank verse, occa- 
sioned by the death of the ever-to-be-remembered 
and much-beloved Doctor Josepa WARREN, mu- 


jor-general in the American army, who was slain 


in the battle at Charlestown, June 17, 1775. 


And is it so? 
Is Warren, then, no more? Alas! too true. 
‘*He’s gone! my Patriot Warrior’s gone !” 
New Albion’s Genius cried; and “ He is gone!”’ 
Remurmnured all around. Heart rending thought! 
How sunk my spirits, when the baleful sound 
First shocked mine ear. But why bewail a death 
So glorious, which might rather in our breasts 
Excite becoming envy? Yes, he fell 
A willing sacrifice, in the great cause 
Of human kind, his Country’s cause, which he 
Had plead so well. Heroic fortitude, 
An honest zeal, a Scipio’s martial flame, 
A Cato’s firmness, Tully’s eloquence, 
Were ull his own. Thus great in public life ; 
Nor less the milder virtues of his soul. 
Philanthropy his gen’rous bosom swayed— 
Beneficence marked well the steps he trod. 
View him in the sphere of his profession ; 
See, at the sick bedside, his anxious care. 
With countenance benign, see him stretch forth 
Ilis healing hand to yield the kind relief: 
If medicines failed, his gentle accents and 
His soothing words revived the fainting heart. 
But silent now that tongue, and cold that hand 
So oft employed in heavenly deeds like these— 
That tongue, that moved at will the attentive throng, 
That hand, to dire distress, a cheerful aid. 
W arren* the great, the good, is now no more: 
He’s left this eurth, to hail those blessed abodes 
Where Norrus shall vex not, and the virtuons rest. 
PHILATROS. 
*In him, great Liserry has lost a most noble and worthy 


sdn; the community where he resided, a useful member, and 
free-born AMERICANS, # brother,—a strenuous friend. 8. D. 


Extracted from a letter written by Doctor Sol- 
omon Drowne, to his brother, William Drowne 
(an officer in the American army), dated ‘* Prov- 
idence, R. L,*August 12, 1775;” the original 
being now in the possession of Mr. Drowne, of 
MN, ¥. H. tT. D. 


New York, Jan., 1861. 


LETTER OF GENERAL GrEENE.—The following 
letter was presented to Commodore Levy by 
Capt. Tarleton, a nephew of the British Colonel 
Tarleton, of Revolutionary memory, at an enter- 
tainment given by the Commodore on board the 
United States ship Macedonian, while she lay at 
Alexandria, Egypt, at which were present Prince 
Alfred of England, Captain Tarleton, of her Brit- 
ish Majesty’s frigate Euryalus, and many of her 
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officers. The letter, which, with other papers, 
was seized by Colonel Tarleton, during the war, 
remained in his possession and in that of his 
fainily until the auspicious occasion referred to— 
nearly eighty years after it was taken. It was 
then returned by Captain Tarleton, the commander 
of the finest frigate in the English navy, to Cap- 
tain Levy, in command of a ship which formerly 
belonged to that navy, and in the presence’ of a 
grandson of that king, whose forces are alluded to 
in that letter as the “enemy.” This was but one 
of the many evidences of the kindly and courte- 
ous relations which existed between our squadron 
and the English fleet during the time Commodore 
Levy was in the Mediterranean: 
Camp Bearrty’s Forp, January 31st 1781 

Sir: The enemy are laying on the opposite 
side of the river and from every appearance seem 
determined to penetrate the country. Genl. Da- 
vidson informs he has called again and again for 
the people to turn out and defend their country. 
The innatention to his call and the backwardness 
of the people is unaccountable. Providence has 
blessed the American arms with signal success in 
the defeat of Tarlton and the surprise of George 
Town by Col. Lee with his Legion. 
these advantages you neglect to take the field and 
suffer the enemy to over run the country you 
will deserve the miseries ever inseparable from 
slavery. 

Let me conjure you my countrymen to fly to 
arms and repair to Head Quarters without loss of 
time and bring with you ten days provisions, 
You have every thing that is dear and valuable 
at stake, if you will not face the approaching 
danger your country is inevitably lost. On the 
contrary if you repair to arms and confine your- 
selves to the duties of the field Lord Cornwallis 
must be certainly ruined. The Continental army 
is marching with all possible despatch from the 
Peedee to this place. But without your aid their 
arrival will be of no consequence 

Ian 
Sir 
Your Humble Servant 


Cotonet Lock. Nata Greex. 


Geyx. Wayne.—The following account of an 
incident in the Revolutionary War, was found 
among the papers of William R. Atlee, Esq., de- 
ceased : 

Mr. Atlee designed writing the life of General 
Wayne, and collected some materials for that pur- 
pose, and had the papers of the general in his 


possession for a time. He made some progress in 

the work, but never completed it. He was a 

son-in-law of Gen. Wayne. J.S. F. 
Westonrster, Penn. 


If after | 
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“The army of the Unit. States at Valley Forge, 
suffered severely by want of provisions. Fora- 
ging was dangerous, because the British army 
occupied Philadelphia, and had command of Del- 
aware by their fleet. General Wayne was coin- 
missioned to collect cattle, in the month of Febr., 
1778, in the State of Delaware, and West Jersey, 
on the vicinities of this river, which have ample 
meadows and pastures. Le procured supplies in 
the first mentioned, crossed the river into Salem 
county, and got a great addition there. 

“On his return to the camp, he came, in the 
night to Sweedsborough, a small town situated on 
Racoon-creek, and the main road to Philadelphia, 
twenty miles from it, and seven miles from Bi!- 
lingsport, a British garrison on Delaware, about 
twelve miles by water, below that city, The 
British army in Philadelphia, had constant infor- 
mation of occurrences in this part of the country, 
by people who traded with them, in spite of 
severe penalties on those who were convicted. 

“The General was therefore, in great danger 
of a sudden and powerful attack, Lis troops 
were only two hundred, and the greater part 


| weakened by want of clothing; many in broken 


shoes, without stockings. He was warned of his 
danger, but would not depart before the men 
were refreshed, and the numerous cattle watered. 
At last he resumed the march, about twelve 
o’clock, and took a road parallel with the main, 
about two miles distant from it, within the 
country. 

“ Next day, about the same time, a regiment of 
British light-infantry came in great speed to the 
place. Being very superior in number, they 
would, very probably, have killed the greater part 
of his men, and cut off his retreat. Tlis usual 
bravery might also have cost his own life.” 


Tue Grave or OsoroLra.—A writer in the 
Philadelphia Press, says: 

“T was in St. Augustine, Florida, in 1839, and 
there became acquainted with Dr. , a very 
scientific physician of that place, who one day 
showed me a beautifully preserved head and 
neck, which he assured ne was the head of the 
celebrated Indian chief, Osceola. He told me 
that he had for many years been engaged in ex- 
periments, having for their object the preserva- 
tion (by injection, I think he said) of the human 
body after death, but had never perfectly suc- 
ceeded until he tried his hand on Osceola. He 
was one of the physicians who attended Osceola 
in his last illness, while a prisoner on Sullivan’s 
Island, and was with him when he died. He cut 
off the head and concealed it, and put the head- 
less body in the coffin, which was buried. Such 
was his history. 
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“The head I saw was perfectly preserved—the 
face full and round as in life—and the only change 
which had taken place, according to the doctor, 
was that the skin had become darker. 

** Now was this true, and did I see the head of 
Osceola? If it was, where is it now? Or is the 
head to be found with the body, in the grave on 
Sullivan’s Island ? 

“T suppress the doctor’s name, but he was a 
man of the highest position and character in St. 
Augustine.” 


“Tne Leorrimate Kine or ENGLANb” (vol. 
v., p. 11).—Mr. Eprror: You state in your Jan- 
uary No., that “but for the law of the Protes- 
tant Succession,” the present king of Sardinia 
would now be the “king of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” Such, however, is not the case; it is 
one of the very many errors which Sir Bernard 
Burke suffers to disgrace the columns of his 
“Peerage.” It is undoubtedly true, that on the 
extinction, in 1809, of the legitimate male line 
of the royal house of Stuart, in the person of 
Cardinal York, sometimes styled Henry IX., the 
representation of the family devolved on the then 
king of Sardinia, Victor Emanuel I., in right of 
descent from the Princess Henrietta Maria, duch- 
ess of Orleans, younger daughter of King Charles 
I. But it must be remembered that this Victor 
Emanuel was of the e/der branch of the house of 
Savoy, which ceased in 1831 with his brother 
Charles Felix, who was succeeded by a distant kins- 
man of the younger branch of Savoy-Carignan, the 
brave but unfortunate Charles-Albert, father of 
the present king, and in no way related to the 
Stuarts. On the death of King Charles Felix, 
English writers at once accorded the representa- 
tion of the house of Stuart to his eldest niece, the 


late Duchess of Modena, since whose death her | 


son, the present and now exiled Duke Francis V., 
has, by common consent, been invested with this 
empty title. The duke has no children, and his 
only brother died a few years ago, leaving an 
only daughter, the Archduchess Maria Dorothea, 
now in her twelfth year. The romantic idea has 
several times been started in English journals, of 
uniting the royal line of Hanover with that of 
the fallen dynasty, by selecting this young lady 
as the eventual bride of the Prince of Wales. 
Combining, as she does, the lineage of the illus- 
trious families of Hapsburgh-Lorraine, Este, and 
Stuart, and being moreover heiress to the large 
private fortune of the duke, her uncle, it would 
seem a peculiarly suitable aliiance, did not the 
toman Catholic faith, in which she is being edu- 
cated, present an almost insuperable obstacle. It 
may be added that, by a singular coincidence, 
Francis of Modena, rightful king of England, is 
brother-in-law to the Count de Chambord, chief 





of the house of Bourbon, and rightful king of 

France, and also to Don John de Bourbon, 

younger son of the late Don Carlos, and since the 

abdication of his elder brother Count de Monte- 

molin, Pretender to the throne of Spain. W. 
Boston, Jan. 1861. 
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Tue Biocxape or Boston, a Farce (vol. iv., 
p. 814).—The following from Force’s * Archives,” 
shows that the representation, though interrupted, 
was inerely postponed : 

“ Boston, January 11, 1776.—On Monday was 
presented, at the Theatre, at Faneuil Hall, the 
comedy of the Busy Body, which was received 
with great applause. The actors [British ofli- 
cers] seemed all to have profited by Jmpartial’s 
advice; and we must do the ladies the justice to 
say, they always were perfect, as well in their 
parts as in their action, A new farce called the 
Blockade of Boston, was to have been presented 
the same evening, but was interrupted by a ser- 
geant’s representing, or rather misrepresenting, 
the burning of two or three old houses at Charles- 
town as a general attack on Boston. But it is 
very evident that the Rebels possess a sufficiency 
of what Fulstaff terms the better part of valour, 
to prevent their making an attempt that must 
inevitably end in their own destruction. As 
soon as those parts in the Boston Blockade which 
are vacant, by some gentlemen being ordered to 
Charlestown, can be filled up, the farce will be 
performed with the tragedy of Tamerlane.” 


WHat BECAME OF THE Papers oF THE UNI- 
rep States Banx.—Mr. Olmstead’s excellent 
article on the preservation of old papers, &e., in 
the February No. of this Magazine, recalls a cir- 
cumstance little known, and which it may be 
amusing as well as useful to record. The penny- 
a-liners somehow never told the story. 

When the government bought the building of 
the United States Bank, in Chestnut-street, Phil- 
adelphia, to convert it for the purposes of a 
custom-house, the vaults, closets, &c., were found 
well stored with books, accounts, correspondence, 
all the documents relating to its various branches, 
and wagon-loads of miscellaneous papers tied up 
with red tape and carefully docketed. The gov- 
ernment officers were in a hurry to take posses- 
sion, and there was nowhere to store this vast 
amount of rubbish; a contract was therefore 
made by somebody or other with a paper-maker 
to grind it all up; lucky it was, no doubt for 
some people, that their autographs were thus to 
be cancelled. 

Without examination or notice to any one, 
these precious documents were got on board of 
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sloops and sent to a paper-mill at Trenton, N. J. 
These sloops came and went many voyages be- 
fore they could dispose of the tons of material 
thus industriously accumulated. Two sets of 
“collectors” scented the trail at last, and went to 
Trenton, in hot pursuit; one of these had a 
“ permit” from the purchaser of the whole lot to 
examine and appropriate to himself, the ‘“ rari- 
ties” he might recover. The others had no per- 
init, and fared more sparingly; these latter got 
aboard one of the sloops as it was unloading and 
were opening the oyster with eager hands and 
eyes, when they were ordered off by the manu- 
facturer; not, however, until they had found 
some pearls of price, in correspondence of emi- 
nent borrowers and so forth from the good old 
milch bank. But, though they had worked hard 
in a hot sun, on the deck, and went without din- 
ner, and scarcely got into the placer at all, they 
found very rare things, which the mill-owner 
afterwards heard of and claimed / but was shamed 
into returning. The other party with the permit 
had more time allowed him; and though both of 
the curiosity-hunters had to miss their dinners 
and to hurry to the trains, great additions were 
the result, and now adorn the cabinets of some 
of-our autograph collectors. Among these, when 
we take into consideration the dispute between 
Nicholas Biddle and Andrew Jackson, it is a lit- 
tle “historical” to see preserved: Andrew’s 
autograph, appointing Nicholas to be a govern- 
ment director of the bank. This, of course, was 
before the quarrel about the deposits. 

This short. notice of the final “removal of the 
deposits,” will cause many a collector to sigh 
over what was lost. Now collectors of the cus- 
toms tread the stately marble halls of the bank. 
Autograph gatherers must regret that it is not 
the “custom” to examine papers more~ minutely 
before making them up into newspaper sheets. 

J. J. §. 


Germantown, Philad. 


BrsriograpaicaL Luxuries.—Large-paper cop- 
ies, copies on writing-paper, etc., were indulged 
in by our ancestors to a greater extent than is 
generally supposed. 

I have before me a large-paper copy of Dr. 
Mayhew’s “ Discourse concerning Unlimited Sub- 
mission to the Higher Powers,” Boston, 1750, 
recently republished with able notes, by Mr. J. 
W. Thornton. It measures seven and three- 
quarter inches by ten inches; while another 
copy, also uncut (a presentation copy “To the 
Rev. Thos. Prince, by his most humble servant, 
J. Mayhew”), measures six by six and a half 
inches, which is the usual size. 

I have also before me a letter from Governor 
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Trumbull to Hudson & Goodwin, printers, Hart- 
ford, directing that a few of the funeral serrnons 
on the death of his wife, should be struck off on 
writing-paper. F. Z. 


Latin Names oF Praors in Amerioa.—In 
the Roman Notizie and the Acts of Councils in 
America, I find the following names: 

Little Rock, Petricula. 

Sault St. Marie 
and 
Montreal, 
New Orleans, 

Vincennes, Vincennopolis, 
Wheeling, Vehelingum. 

The others are formed generally from the Eng- 

lish name more directly. 


Marianapolis. 


Neo Aurelia. 


Curious Eprrarpu.—The following Latin epi- 
taph is said to exist on a tombstone in the bury- 
ing ground of Newport, Rhode Island: 


Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Eterne vite Janua clausa foret. 


The English ‘Notes and Queries,” give the 
following translations : 


‘*Had not the death of death by death given death to 
death 
Our souls had perished with this mortal breath, 


Unless by death, the Death, 
A death to death had given; 
For ever had been closed to men 
The sacred gates of heaven. 


Had (Christ) the death of death to death 
Not given death by dying; 

The gates of life had never been 
To mortals open lying. 


Had not the Death of death to death death by death 
given 
Closed on us had been the gate of life and heaven. 


This distich is cut on the tombstone of the Rev. 
F, Jauncey, in the churchyard of Castle-camp, 
Cambridgeshire. 

These lines are said to have been found among 
Porson’s papers; but the authorship is doubtful.” 
—2d Series, ix., p. 518; x., p. 55. 


First Amerioan Brograpuicar, Work.—That 
was a singular blunder made by Col. Humphreys 
in the dedication of the ‘Life of General Israel 
Putnam.” It is dedicated to Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, and was published in 1788. 

Humphreys says: “The inclosed manuscript 
justly claims indulgence for its venial errors as it 
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is the first attempt made at Biography on this 
continent,” 

Numerous biographies of an earlier date will 
readily occur to most of the readers of the His- 
torical Magazine. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that Humphreys should have forgotten the three 
or four biographies of the Mathers, or Cotton 
Mathers’ memoirs of John Eliot, Jonathan Mitch- 
ell, Sir William Phipps, and others of that period ; 
but it is remarkable that he should have over- 
looked so popular a work as Edwards's “ Life of 
Brainerd,” 1749; Turell’s * Life of Dr. Colman,” 
1749; and the “ Life of Jonathan Edwards,” in 
1765. 

This blunder is repeated without note or com- 
ment in subsequent editions, including the one 
edited by Colonel Swett, in 1818. F. Z. 


{OBERT CusHMAN’s SERMON,—THE FIRST DE- 
LIVERED IN .\MERICA THAT WAS PRINTED.—lIn vol, 
ii., p. 853, [ gave an account of that famous ser- 
“mon, and can add a few more facts respecting it. 

The copy of the first edition that was owned by 
the late Edward A, Crowninshield, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, was sold with his library to Henry Stevens, 
Esq., and went to England. It has recently 
been purchased by Charles Deane, Esq., of Cam- 


bridge, at a very high cost, and is now owned by | 


him. As he is an eminent antiquarian bibliogra- 
pher, we feel grateful to him for his zeal and per- 
severance in procuring that copy of the first 


edition,—a very rare and valuable work,—with | 


the design of keeping it in the United States, and 
ultiinately placing it in some public library. 
tecently, another edition of that sermon has 
been found in the library of Prof. James R. Low- 
ell, bound in a volume of old sermons. It has 
been very generously given, by him, to the library 
of Harvard College, where it will be safely pre- 


served for all coming time; a fine specimen of the | 
style of composition and of the theological mind | 
and investigation at the period in which it was | 


written, in 1621: 
Two copies of that sermon can, therefore, now 


be found in Cambridge, Mass. A copy of the sec- | 


ond edition (and the only known copy of that 
edition), is owned by the Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass; and copies of the remaining 
nine editions are in possession of the writer 
hereof. Another edition, making the eleventh, 
having been printed in 1858, by J. E. D, Com- 
stock, N. Y. 

Says the eloquent Choate: “I regard it as a 
great thing for a nation to be able, as it passes 
through one sign after another of its zodiac path- 
way, in prosperity, in adversity, at times to 
look back to an authentic race of founders and an 


historical principle of institution in which it may | 
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rationally admire the realized idea of true he- 
roism.” 
Hence the value of this sermon and the import- 
ance of new editions of it. 
Henry H. Cusuman. 
Bernarpston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1861. 


INTERESTING LETTER OF JEFFERSON TO JOEL 
Bartow, In 1802.— 


“ WasuinetTon, May 3, 1802. 


“Dear Sir: I have doubted whether to write 
to you, because yours of Aug. 25, received only 
March 27, gives me reason to expect you are now 
on the ocean. However, as I know voyages so 
important are often delayed, I shall venture a 
line with Mr. Dupont de Nemours. The Legis- 
lature rises this day. They have carried into ex- 
ecution steadily almost all the propositions sub- 
mitted to them in my message at the open- 
ing of the session. Some few are laid over for 
want of time. The most material of which is the 
militia, the plan of which they cannot easily 
modify to the general approbation. Our majority 
in the House of Representatives has been about 
two to one—in the Senate, eighteen to fourteen. 
After another election it will be two to one in the 
Senate, and it would not be for the public good to 
have it greater, a respectable minority is useful as 
censors. The present one is not respectable; being 
the bitterest cup of the remains of Federalism ren- 
dered desperate and furious by despair. A small 
check in the tide of republicanism in Massachu- 
setts, which has showed itself very unexpeetedly 
at the late election, is not accounted for. Every- 
where else we are becoming one; In Rhode 
Island the late election gave us two to one 
through the whole State. Vermont is decidedly 
with us. It is said and believed that New Hamp- 
shire has got a majority of republicans now in its 
Legislature; and wanted a few hundreds only of 
turning out their federal governor. He goes as- 
suredly the next trial. Connecticut is supposed 
to have gained for us about fifteen or twenty per 
cent. since her last election; but the exact issue 
is not yet known here. Nor is it certainly known 
how we shall stand in the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts. In the Senate there, we 
have lost ground. The candid federalists acknowl- 


|edge that their party can never more raise its 


head. The operations of this session of Congress, 
when known among the people at large, will con- 
solidate them. We shall now be so strong that 
we shall certainly split again; for freemen think- 
ing differently and speaking and acting as they 
think, will form into classes of sentiment, but it 
must be under another name, that of federalisin 
is to become so scouted that no party can rise 
under it. As the division between whig and tory 
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is founded in the nature of men, the weakly and 
nerveless, the rich and the corrupt seeing more 
safety and accessibility in a strong executive; the 
healthy, firm, and virtuous feeling confidence in 
their physical and moral resources, and willing to 
part with only so much power as is necessary for 
their good government, and therefore to retain 
the rest in the hands of the many, the division 
will substantially be into whig and tory, as in 
England, formerly. As yet no symptoms show 
themselves, nor will till after election. 

“Tam extremely happy to learn that you are so 
much at your ease that you can devote the rest 
of. your life to the information of others. The 
choice of a place of residence is material. I do 
not think you can do better than to fix here for a 
while, until you become Americanized and under- 
stand the map of the country. This may be con- 
sidered as a pleasant country-residence, with a 
number of neat little villages scattered around 
within the distance of a mile and a half, and fur- 
nishing a plain and substantially good society. 
They have begun their buildings in about four or 
five different points, at each of which there are 
buildings enough to be considered as a village. 
The whole population is about six thousand. 
Mr. Madison and myself have cut out a piece of 
work for you, which is to write the history of 
the United States, from the close of the War 
downwards, We are rich ourselves in materials, 
and can open all the public archives to you; but 
your residence here is essential, because a great 
deal of the knowledge of things is not on paper, but 
only within ourselves for verbal communication. 
John Marshall is writing the life of Gen. Wash- 
ington from his papers. It is intended to come 
out just in time to influence the next presidential 
election. It is written therefore principally with 
a view ‘o electioneering purposes; but it will 
consequently be out in time to aid you with in- 
formation as well as to point out the perversions 
of truth necessary to be rectified. Think of this, 
and agree to it, and be assured of my high es- 
teem and attachment. Tuos, JEFFERSON. 


* JozL Bartow, Ese. 


“P. S. There is a most lovely seat adjoining this 
city on a hill commanding a most extensive view 


of the Potomac, On it there is a superb house, 
gardens, &c., with thirty or forty acres of ground. 
it will be sold under circumstances of distress, 
and will probably go for half of what it cost. It 
was built by Gustavus Mott, who is dead, bank- 
rupt, &c.” 


The above letter of Mr. Jefferson (the original 
of which is now in the possession of Lemuel G. 
Olmstead, of this city), and similar influences in- 
duced Barlow to settle in Washington. He 
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bought the seat alluded to in the P. S., greatly 
improved it, gave it the euphonious and appro- 
priate name of Kalorama, and resided there from 
1807 to 1811, when he was sent by Madison as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. His widow 
returned from France in 1818, and occupied it till 
her death, in 1818, Jefferson said, that Barlow 
had never had a superior, as a writer, in the Eng- 
lish language. G. 


A Lerrer sy Franxun.—Mr. Charles 3. 
Norton has furnished a letter of Franklin to D. 
Hartley, contained in a mass of original docu- 
ments known as the “ Hartley Correspondence.” 
This letter is as follows: 


*« Passy, September 6, 1783. 

“My Dear Frienp: Inclosed is my letter to 
Mr. Fox. I beg you would assure him that my 
expressions of esteem for him are not mere pro- 
fessions; I really think him a great man, and I 
could not think so if I did not believe he was at 
bottom and would prove himself a good one. 
Guard him against mistaken notions of the Amer- 
ican people. You have deceived yourselves tov 
long with vain expectations of reaping advantage 
from our little discontents. We are more thor- 
oughly a more enlightened people with respect to 
our political interests than, perhaps, any other 
under heaven. Every nan among us reads, and 
is so easy in his circumstances as to have leisure 
for conversations of improvement and for acquir- 
ing information. Our domestic misunderstand- 
ings, when we have them, are of small extent, 
though monstrously magnified by your micro- 
scopic newspapers. He who judges from them 
that we are on the point of falling into anarchy, 
or returning to the obedience of Britain, is like 
one who, being shown some spots on the sun, 
should fancy that the whole disk would soon be 
overspread by them, and that there would be an 
end of daylight. ‘The great body of intelligence 
among our people surrounds and overpowers our 
petty dissensions, as the sun’s great inass of fire 
diminishes and destroys his spots. Do not, there- 
fore, any longer delay the evacuation of New 
York in the vain hope of a new revolution in your 
favor, if indeed such a hope has any effect in 
causing that delay. It is now nine months since 
that evacuation was promised. You expect, with 
reason, that the people of New York should do 
your merchants justice in the payment of their 
old debts. Consider the injustice you do them in 
keeping them so long out of their habitations and 
out of their business, by which they might have 
been enabled to make payment. There js no 
truth more clear to me than this, that the great 
interest of our two countries is a thorough re- 
conciliation, Restraints on the freedom of com- 
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merce and intercourse between us can afford no 
advantage equivalent to the mischief they will do 
by keeping up ill-humor, and promoting a total 
alienation, Let you and I, my dear friend, do 
our best towards securing and advancing that 
reconciliation, We can do nothing that in a dy- 
ing hour will afford us more solid satisfaction. 

“T wish you a prosperous journey and a happy 
sight of your friends. Believe me ever, with sin- 
cere and great esteem, yours affectionately, 


“ > y r 
“To D. Harter, Esq.” B. Fuawxxim. 


QUERIES, 


Op Gries.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript, in a letter dated, “ Hubbardston, 
Mass., September, 1860,” writes as follows: 

“ Here was also (to take the opposite extreme) 
the first and last place of abode of that rather 
infamously famous ‘ Eaph. Grimes,’—‘ That good 
old man’—the king of rowdies, whose presence, 
near the close of the last century, carried terror 
to all around him, whose aged life was closed at 
the poor-house, in this town, not many years 
since.” 

1 understand the above writer to suppose 
“ Eaph. Grimes” to be the hero of the song. Is 
he right? Boston. 


Bram MoCrenanan.—When did he die, and 
at what age? He is said to be interred in a 
Presbyterian burying-ground in Philadelphia. 
Can any correspondent there give us an answer 
from his tombstone? INQUIRER. 


Cor. WattTer Stewart.—Whien did he die, and 
where is he buried ? INQUIRER. 


“Onartotte Tempce.”—There is in Trinity 
churchyard a plain flat stone, with simply these 


words. Who was she? Was the hervine of 
Mrs. Rowson’s tale, a real person? PENN. 


INstRUMENT TO MEASURE THE GROWTH OF 
Prants.—The London Magazine, for 1759, p. 
516, gives a cut and an explanation of “ An In- 
strument or Machine for Measuring the Growth 
of Plants, commonly made use of in the Planta- 
tions of America, brought over by Capt. J. Er- 
win, from New England.” Who invented it? 


Wastineton’s Last Visir to New York— 
Wasnineton in New York, 1799.—It has usu- 
ally been asserted, that after the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Philadelphia, in 1790, 





Washington never again saw New York. I have 
recently heard, however, from one who had spoken 
with him on the occasion, that Washington, ac- 
companied by his wife, paid a short visit to New 
York in the fall of 1799, and but a few weeks 
previous to his death. ‘The visit was strictly a 
private one; and during his stay the General and 
his lady remained at the residence of the British 
consul-general, Sir John Temple, in Greenwich- 
street. Is the circumstance confirmed by his own 


journals? Ld. G. 


On tne DEFEAT AT TICONDEROGA OR CARILONG. 
By a Lady in America, 


“‘ Neglected long had been my useless lyre, 
And heartfelt grief represt the poet’s fire ; 
But rous’d, by dire alarms of wasting war, 
Again, O muse, the solemn dirge prepare, 
And join the widow’s, orphan’s, parent’s tear. 
Unwept, unsung shall Britain’s chiefs remain; 
Doomed in this stranger clime to bleed in vain ? 
Here a last refuge hapless Braddock found, 
When the grim savage gave tlhe deadly wound: 
Ah! hide Monongahel thy hateful head 
(Still as thy waves roll near the injur’d dead) 
On whose gore-moistened banks the num’rous slain, 
Now spring in vegitative life again, 
Whilst their wan ghosts as night’s dark gloom prevail 
Murmur to whistling winds the mournful tale; 
Cease, cease, ye grisely forms, nor wail the past 
Lo! a new scene of death exceeds the last; 
Tl’ empurpled fields of Carilong survey 
Rich with the spoils of one disastrous day ! 
Bold to the charge the ready vet’ran stood 
And thrice repell’d, as oft the fight renewed, 
Till (life’s warm current drain’d) they sunk in blood. 
Uncheck’d their ardor, wnallay’d their fire, 
See Beaver, Proby, Rutherford, expire ; 
Silent Britannia’s tardy thunder lay 
While clouds of Gullick smoke obseur’d the day. 
Th’ intrepid race nursed on the mountain’s brow 
O’er-leap the mound, and dare th’ astonish’d foe; 
Whilst Albion’s sons (mow’d down in ranks) bemoan 
Their much lov’d country’s wrongs nor feel their own ; 
Chearless they hear the drum discordant beat— 
And with slow motion sullenly retreat, 

But where wert thou, oh! first in martial fame, 
W hose early cares distinguish’d praises claim, 
Who ev’ry welcome toil didst gladly share 
And taught th’ enervate warrior want to bear. 
Illustrious Howe! whose ev’ry deed confest 
The patriot wish that fill’d thy generous breast : 
Alas! too swift t’ explore the hostile land, 
Thou dy’dst sad victim to an ambush band, 
Nor e’er this hour of wild confusion view’d 
Like Braddock, falling in the pathiess wood ; 
Still near the - where thy pale coarse is laid, 
May the fresh laurel spread its amplest shade ; 
Still may thy name be utter’d with a sigh, 
And the big drop swell ev’ry grateful eye ; 
Oh! would each leader who deplores thy fate 
Thy zeal und active virtues emulate, 
Soon should proud Carilong be humbled low 
Nor Montealm’s self, prevent th’ avenging blow.” 


Who was the authoress of this poem, which I 
find in the London Magazine for 1759? 8. 
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Davin MoLant, oF ProviIpDENOE, EXECUTED 
ror Hieu Treason at Queseco, 1797.—Can any 
of our correspondents at Providence give us any 
account of the early history of David McLane, 
one of the victims of the machinations of the 
French envoys in America. He attempted to 
carry out a mad plot for seizing Quebec, but was 
betrayed by the first one to whom he disclosed 
it, and after a trial for high treason, hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and otherwise mutilated, 
according to the obscene and revolting prescrip- 
tions of the English law? He represented him- 
self as having been a trader at Providence, who 
had failed in business. 


REPLIES. 


Evizazetu Luoyp (vol. v., p. 24).—The lines 
are as follows: 


I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind; 

Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong ; 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme to Thee. 


O merciful One! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear, 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy pare, clearly shown ; 
My vision Thou hast dimm’d that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
\\ rapp’d in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 
—_— 
vs * — 
Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, : 
When heaven is opening to my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 
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~ In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Seek over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


The simple fact is, that those “ strains sublime” 
came to the world from no “Oxford edition” of 
John Milton. They are the production of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lloyd Howell, of Philadelphia. She 
wrote them in the days of her maidenhood, when 
she was known to her many home admirers as 
plain Elizabeth Lloyd. They were originally 
published in a little volume of poems—but Miss 
Lloyd sought no audience for her sweet strains 
beyond the select circle of Quakers in her native 
town; and out of that circle she was little 
known. Joln G. Whittier was one of her inti- 
mate friends. ‘They were kindred spirits; and 
tattling rumor used to predict that the gifted 
Quakeress would yet merge her modest name in 
the world-known name of the poet of Amesbury. 
But Whittier, the meek man of might—the most 


‘}earnest of American bards—the gentle girl in 
| loving what is pure and right—the giant “ Great- 


heart” in fighting what is wrong—Whittier, the 
o g x 


| “lone star” of the Quaker poetic firmament, still 
|dreains away life in the reveries of a bachelor. 
| Elizabeth Lloyd is the happy wife of a substantial 
| Philadelphia merchant. 
|early efforts, she has published but little of late. 


Content with a few 


It is glory enough for her to have written one 
poem which the world will persist in attributing 
to the prince of poets. 


InrropvoTion oF Merino Surep—HumMpPureys 
or Livinesron (vol. iv., p. 278; v., pp. 26, 61). 
—In Turner’s “Holland Purchase,” Buffalo, 
1849, I find a few lines which may throw light 
upon this disputed subject, showing that neither 
Humphreys nor Livingston can lay claim to pri- 
ority. The following paragraph occurs in a no- 
tice of Louis Stephen Le Couteulx de Chaumont, 


lone of the pioneers of Western New York, who 
j}came from France to the United States, in the 


year 1786, and settled in New Amsterdam (now 
Buffalo), in 1804. 

“ He” (speaking of Le Couteulx) “was among 
the first who introduced merino sheep into the 
United States, having imported a pair from Spain, 
in 1789, which he presented to Robert Morris. 
They were sent to Oadiz by the house of Le Cou- 
teulx, not without great difficulty and risk, as the 
Spanish government had forbidden their expor- 
tation under severe penalties.” 
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Mr. Le Couteulx is probably the person alluded 
to by the New England Palladium, as importing 
“a pair ‘some time’ before the importation of 
Col. Humphreys;” if sach is the case, and the 
statement of Mr. Turner would seem to substan- 
tinte it, I think that preference should be given to 
his claim as the jirst importer, rather than to 
either Col. Humphreys or that of Mr. Livingston. 


Q. 


Apress (vol. v., p. 58).—As the invention of 
these cakes has been thought worthy of commem- 
oration in the Historical Magazine, it may be 
well to give the first maker’s name correctly. It 
was Mrs. Ann Palmer, not Price. She kept a 
cake shop in Chestnut-street, between Second 
and Third streets, and was the mother of the late 
Richard Palmer, Sen., who was for many years a 
magistrate in Southwark, and for some time the 
prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Philadelphia county. W. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JournaL or R. J. Mees (vol. v., ps 59).—In 
the Feb. No. of the Magazine, you notice * the 
omission in Hildreth’s ‘ Memoirs of the Early Set- 
tlers,’ of Col. R. J. Meigs’ Journal of the occur- 
rences in the invasion of Canada, by Col. Arnold, 
in 1775,” and inquire, “Is it in any of the cop- 
ies?” I answer that it is not; a copy of this 
journal was procured from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society’s library, by whom it was 
published as early as 1784 or 5, before Col. Meigs 
emigrated to Ohio, in 1788 (see Collections, iii., 
p. 227), for the purpose of insertion in his life, 
then going through the press at Cincinnati, under 
the care of the Ohio Historical Society. From 
some unaccountable inadvertence of the editor, it 
was not put into the hands of the printer, with 
the other manuscripts composing the volume; 
the title-page only giving notice of this interesting 
and valuable journal. a es me 


Marretta, Feb, 12, 1861. 


Pryser (vol. v., No. 2, p. 60).—Mention is 
made of this individual in “* N. Y. Gol. Doe.,” 
vol. vi., p. 242, by which it appears that he was 
taken prisoner by the Oreeks, in 1743, and car- 
ried with his papers, to Gov. Oglethorpe, of 
Georgia. E. B. O’O, 


Vorratre’s Wasnineton Mepat (vol. iii., p. 
252).—W. D. asks for information as to this 
medal. I have heard that when it was designed, 
the parties to save expense took a hub (as I think 
the hard steel redievo is called), containing a head 
of Bentham, and from it struck the die on which 
the inscription “ Washington,” &c., was then cut, 
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Hotes on Books. 


Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
Connecticut ; prepared under the Direction of 
the General Association, to commemorate the 
completion of one hundred and fifty years 
since its first Annual Assembly. 1861. 8vo, 
562 pp. 


Tue title of this volume sufficiently explains its 
character. It is composed of Dr. Bacon’s his- 
torical discourse, and twelve addresses, and of a 
number of historical papers on matters connected 
with the history of Congregationalism in Con- 
necticut; some of them of general interest. Con- 
siderable space is given to sketches of the district 
associations and of the churches. 

The volume has a very good index and a bibli- 
ographical list of works on Connecticut history. 


Historical Sketches of the Town of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, during the first Century from its 
Settlement. By Emory Washburn. Boston: 
Wilson & Son, 1860. 8vo, 467 pp. 


| A FRIEND, better able than ourselves to do jus- 
| tice to this volume, has long promised us a sketch, 


but it would be doing the author injustice to defer 
noticing it any longer. It is a most beautifully 
printed volume, well indexed and systematically 
arranged. This strikes one at once. Examina- 
tion of the work confirms the favorable opinion 
thus given. The introduction depicts the char- 
acter and position of the New England town, 
a republic within a republic, and its influence on 
the formation of the character of the people. The 
history of the town from the Indian deed of Or- 
askaso’s heirs, in 1686, and its settlement, a few 
years later, is then given, with due regard to 
social history, manners, customs, furniture, and 
literary taste. Separate chapters are devoted to 
municipal history, ecclesiastical affairs, local his- 
tory, einbracing more noted events, Indian wars, 
visits of Washington and Lafayette, the Historical 
Celebration on the 4th of July, 1849. Another 
chapter is given to the professional men, lawyers, 
physicians, artists, &c.; but the ensuing pages on 
the part taken by men of Leicester in the Old 
French War and the Revolution, will attract us 
more, and from their vivid picturing possess great 
interest. A genealogical chapter closes the work. 

Few of our local histories possess the skilful 
arrangement or the earnest and elevated style 
which characterizes this work, one of the best 
local histories that has appeared. Some of these 
possess little merit beyond that of industry in 
gathering what may be found on the spot, but 
the simplest history hangs by many incidents on 
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more important ones, and a superior mind can 
always invest them with a charm and an interest. 
It is a matter of congratulation to find the com- 
paratively humble task fall into the hands of one 
whose education, experience in life, and appre- 
ciative knowledge of the world’s history enable 
him to make the work more than a dry detail of 
facts. 


Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. Simon W. Gabriel 
Bruté, D. D., Bishop of Vincennes ; describing 
his Recollections of scenes connected with the 
French Revolution, and Extracts from his 
Journal. By the Rt. Rev. James Roosevelt 
Bayley, D. D., Bishop of Newark. New York: 
1861. 4to, 217 pp. 


Tus volume, neatly printed by Munsell, in the 
style of his series, and illustrated by a portrait of 
Bp. Bruté, on steel, and illustrations on wood 
from his designs, is a fitting tribute to a man ot 
more than ordinary worth. His recollections of 
the French Revolution, embodied here, are full of 
life, and excel most of the narratives we know, in 
giving a picture of that time. Bishop Bruté was 
a fellow-student of Bichat, in the medical schools 
of Paris, and carried off the highest prize; but 
embracing the ecclesiastical state, came to Amer- 
ica. He was one of the founders, and long presi- 
dent of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmetsburg. 
As vishop of Vincennes he was one of the first to 
study and write on the early history of the West; 


and had not his career been too soon closed, | 


would doubtless have rendered great service to 
future historians. As it is, his labors are known 
and acknowledged; and his library was one of 
the earliest and best at the West in books on the 
French colonies in North America. 


Agricultural Survey of Somerset County, Maine. 
By Samuel 8. Boardman. Augusta: Stevens & 
Raymond, 1860. 8vo. 


Tuis survey, prefaced by a topographical descrip- 
tion of the county, and an article on its geology 
is apparently a very thorough work, and cannot 
but be of great local value. Its suggestions all 
seem to be careful and well considered. 


Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société 
Historique de Montreal. Montreal: Duver- 
nay, 1860. Pt. 3, pp. 123-154. 


WE noticed, in our last volume, p. 254, the pre- 
vious parts of these Collections, and are rejoiced 
to see the Society continue their regular publica- 


tion. The position of Canada in regard to New 
York and New England, makes her history neces- 
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sary for the correct understanding of our early 
border wars, as well as of early colonization in 
other States. The part now before us contain 
the Ordinances issued by M. de Maisonneuve, 
first governor of Montreal, from 1658 to 1664; 
and an account, by Mr. E. P. Taché, an eye-wit- 
ness of the engagement on Lake Champlain. dur- 
ing the Last War, defending the Canadians against 
the charges brought by James, in his ‘“ Naval 
Occurrences.” 


Virginia, especially Richmond, in By-gone Days ; 
with a Glance at the Present: being Reminis- 
cences and last words of an Old Citizen. By 
Samuel Mordecai. Richmond: West & John- 
son, 1860. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Tus work belongs to the class of Frazer’s “‘ Kem- 
iniscences of Charleston,” Dr. Francis’ **Old New 
York,”—not professed local history, but sketches 
without the dry details that the former must ne- 
cessarily include. The present work shows the 
appreciation of its merit in the fact that it has 
reached a second edition, and in its present shape 
lit is a most pleasing volume. 


| The Illustrated Pilgrim Almanae for 1861. 
Boston: Office of the National Monument. 
1861. 

| Tus little work, beautifully printed and illus- 
| trated like its predecessor, and intended to ad- 
vance a good work—the erection of the monu- 
ment to the Pilgrim Fathers, has a claim on all 
who love to boast their descent from the passen- 
gers in the Mayflower and their immediate suc- 
cessors. 


History of the town of Dunbarton, Merrimac 
County, New Hampshire, from the Grant by 
Mason’s Assigns, in 1751, to the year 1860. 
By Caleb Stark. Concord: G. P. Lyon, 1860. 
8vo, 272 pp. 

Ir is gratifying to see the historic spirit of Dun- 

barton, which by a vote of the town appropriates 

a sufficient sum to give each taxpayer a copy of 

this work. 

The history embraces a period of little over 

a century. Dunbarton was settled from the north 

of Ireland, by what are in defiance of all ethnol- 

ogy called Scotch-Irish. The population, in 

1850, was 915. The pioneer settlers were James 

Rogers, the father of the well-known Major Rob- 

ert Rogers, of the Old French War, and Joseph 

Putney, who made a permanent settlement in 

1749. Much of the volume is taken up with the 

town meetings; the rest is devoted to its ecclesi- 

astical affairs, Revolutionary incidents, general 
history, more prominent residents, and genealo- 
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gies. If other towns were to do as much, much 
valuable historical matter would be saved. On 
inquiring lately for the records of a town on Long 
Jsland, we learnt that on the death of a clerk 
some years since, they were left to the mercy of 
his dissipated. son, and had disappeared, The loss 
was more than a mere antiquarian might lament, 
for they embraced the records of the deeds and 
conveyances of Jands to the town for a considera- 
ble period. 





Manuel du Libraire et de VAmateur de Livres, 
ée. Par Jacques Charles Brunet. Paris: 
Didot, 1860. 8vo. 


Tue fifth edition of Brunet, more than half a cen- 
tury after the first, and still by the same hand! 
How many a collector has been guided by Brunet, 
made his collection, been gathered to his fathers, 
and had his library dispersed in Brunet’s day. 
How few, like our venerable friend Allan, have 
used all the editions of Brunet as they ap- 
peared ! 

This edition will undoubtedly be his latest and 
supersede all others permanently. To American 
collectors it will be the edition of special value, 
as the works on America here receive something 
of the place which their present values and the 
mania created by competition for them demand. 
The first edition made no allusions to books 
bringing higher prices or being greatly sought in 
America, now such allusions are frequent. This 
dves not apply solely to works on America. In 
every department the American collectors are 
now formidable competitors in the sales in Eu- 
rope; and the orders sent abroad for rare works 
and fine editions have reached an enormous 
amount. 





Relation de ce qui s'est passé de plus remarqua- 
ble aux Missions des Péres de Compagnie de 
Jésus en la Nouvelle France les anneés 1673 a 
1679. Par le R. P. Claude Dablon, Recteur de 
College de Quebec et Supérieur des Missions de 
la Compagnie de Jésus en la Nouvelle France. 
New York: Presse Craimoisy, 1860. 8vo, 
290 pp. 

Tue Jesuit Relations printed in the seventeenth 

century closed with Dablon’s Relations of 1671-2. 

The editor of that volume however prepared two 

others; one for 1672-3, and the other embracing 

six years, from 1673 to 1679, which have all now 
remained in manuscript. The whole printed se- 
ries has been reprinted, and it was desirable to 
have these also, so as to complete the work down 
to 1679. Mr. Shea has begun this by publishing 
the latter part in his Series of “ Memoirs and Re- 
lations relating to the French Colonies in North 


preceding from Munsell’s press, treats of mis- 
sions throughout the French possessions of the 
time. The first part is devoted to the Ottawa 
missions, as they were called: that is, those in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, and to the Iro- 
quois missions in the State of New York; the 
second part to the missions among the Montagnais 
and Algonquins, on the Lower St. Lawrence; 
the third part to missions in the colony, that of 
the Iroquois at La Prairie, and of the Hurons at 
at Lorette. After 1679 there remain only ac- 
counts of separate missions, no general one, for 
them all. 





Life of Dr. Franklin. By John M. Norton, 
A. M., Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, 
Ky., &c. Claremont, N. H.: G. G. & L. N. 
Ide, 1861. 57 pp. 


Tus life of Dr. Franklin is intended rather for 
younger readers, and like the “Biography of 
Washington,” from the same pen, seeks to portray 
more fully the religious character. Mr. Norton is 
already favorably known by his lives of several of 
the bishops of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and has most certainly great skill in this 
department, giving a high degree of interest and 
attractiveness to his sketches. There are in this 
volume views and points, that many generally 
overlook, in the estimate of Franklin’s character. 





Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane. Par R. Tho- 
massy. New Orleans: 1860. 4to, 254 pp. 


Tus work as a geological treatise on the system 
of dykes, which it advocates, does not fall within 
our sphere of criticism ; but it contains some his- 
torical matter, and a cartography of Louisiana, 
which, however, begins by omitting the maps of 
Marquette and Joliet, to whom he shows a de- 
cided }.ostility. 

Among the papers relative to La Salle, is one 
which we find, on comparison with Membré’s 
Journal in Le Clercg’s “ Establissement de la 
Foi,” of which a translation has been given in the 
“Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley,” to be absolutely the same, so that Mr. 
Thomassy has but little ground to attribute it to 
La Salle himself. Besides, if we take it away 
from Membré, Hennepin stands ready to claim it, 
and has been so long a claimant that we would 
have to let him have it. Another document is 
more valuable, being a letter of La Salle’s, or one 
of his Recollect companions, in 1680. There are, 
also, part of a letter of La Salle and of a letter of 
Tonti. M. Thomassy announces a life of La 
Salle; but we trust that he will extend his re- 


America.” The present volume, issued like the | searches fully before attempting the work. 
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Miscellany. 


Hon. Jonn R. Bartrert is printing 125 cop- 
ies of the following work in royal 8vo, in the 
style of the -Bradford Club: “ A History of the 
Destruction of His Britannic Majesty’s schooner 
Gaspée, in Narragansett Bay, on the 10th June, 
1772, accompanied by the correspondence con- 
nected therewith, the action of the General As- 
sembly thereon, and the Official Journal of the 
proceedings of the Commission appointed by King 
George the Third on the same.” 


Mr. Joun Mann, died at Dover, on the 2d 
ult., in the 78d year of his age. He was the old- 
est printer and editor in New Hampshire, with 
the exception of Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene. 


Tue Rev. Nionotas Murray, D.D., a promi- 
nent and active member of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, died suddenly on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1861. He was a native of Ireland, and 
came here in 1816. He was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Ohurch, at Elizabeth, from 1821 till 
his death, at the age of 58. In a controversy 
with Archbishop Hughes he used. the pseudonym 
“Kirwan,” by which he was subsequently well 
known. 

He was interested in most of the leading re- 
ligious and benevolent movements; such as the 
Bible and Tract Societies, Colonization cause, &c., 
was an active member of the Board of Trustees 
of Princeton Seminary, and a manager of the New 
Jersey Colonization Society. 


A History of Marlboro, Vt., by the Rev. 
Ephraim Newton, and a History of Westfield, 
Vt., by Mr. E. W. Thurber, are in preparation. 


Dr. O’CattacHan’s Catalogue of American 
Bibles will soon be issued from the press of Mun- 
sell & Rowland, of Albany, in one volume, royal 
8vo, uncut, to subscribers only. The edition is 
limited to 150 copies. 

It will give the titles to about fifteen hundred 
editions of the Scriptures; including those of 
Eliot’s Indian Bibles of 1663-1661 and 1685- 
1680, in fac-simile copies of the Dedications with 
Initial Letters, a History of the Printing of those 
rare works, and a Table of Jndian Errata discov- 
ered in several of the books. 

This book will also contain a notice of Cotton 
Mather’s huge Biblia Americana, and copies of 
his elaborate Prospectuses; a list and description 
of Saur’s German Bibles printed in Pennsylvania 
during the last century, some of which were 
used as cartridge paper in the American Revolu- 
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tion; Aiken’s Congress Bible, Thomas, Worces- 
ter and Boston editions, besides the most complete 
account and description yet printed of Oarey’s 
Philadelphia “ Standing” editions. 

It will furnish a fall list of the American Bible 
Society’s issues; of the Catholic editions in Eng. 
lish, German, French, and Spanish, including the 
Quarto Bible printed in the city of Mezico. 
Great pains have been bestowed in collecting the 
editions printed in this country in Hebrew, Greek, 
and the Jndian tongues, and having had the ben- 
efit of the valuable Biblical collections of James 
Lenox, George Livermore, and George Brinley, 
Esqrs., and of several public libraries, it is ex- 
pected that the work will be deserving of public 
patronage. 

The edition is printed wholly at Dr. O’Callag- 
han’s expense; and being limited, those desiring 
copies will do well to send in their orders early. 


SNowpeEn’s beautiful works on the medals and 
coins in the Mint Collection, have appeared. 


Tue Hon. Cuartes Apams died at Burlington, 
Vermont, on the 15th of Feb., 1861, in his 74th 
year. Te was a resident of Burlington for more 
than half a century, and was a learned and 
successful lawyer during a long professional 
career. 

At the time of his death he was engaged in 
preparing, at the request of the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society, a history of the “ Patriot War” (so 
called) of 1836-7, with whose public and secret 
history he was more familiar than any man now 
living. This history will be completed, we are 
glad to know, by his son, J. Sullivan Adams, 
Esq., the highly efficient Secretary of the Ver- 
mont Board of Education. 


Tue death of the venerable Dr. Jonun W. 
Franois, is also an event to be chronicled in 
the Historical Magazine. A sketch of his life by 
a most capable hand, has been promised for our 
next number, and we therefore merely announce 
here the loss sustained by New York. 


Tne choice library of Zelotes Hosmer, Esq., of 
Boston, will be sold in May, and the catalogue is 
nearly ready. It is one of the finest collections of 
early English poets and fine editions of the great 
inasters of English literature. The copies are 
all in the finest condition, selected with great care 
during a period of many years. 


WE refer our readers to the advertisement of 
the Messrs. McAllister, who are using the stereo- 
scope to produce views of the historic buildings 
of Philadelphia. That of Christ Church we have 
seen, and can attest to its excellent execution. 





